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.ABSIBACT • 

i This study of prinary schoql Inspection in Nigeria 
.vas carried oul: in Hay and June T973. Questionnaires on the^ 
prganlzat,lon, staffing, and duties of tiie prlioary inspectorate vere 
sent in advance to the Chiief Inspectors of Educatioc in five of . 
Nigeria's '12 states. Inforaatlon gathered thi^ough these 
questionnaires, suppleoenlted by personal discussions, provides most 
of the descriptive ^materijal for the paper. The f^rst part of the 
paper begins vith a brief /discussion of the role, of the inspectorate 
in the dejirelopment and maintenance of educatiqnai). standards and 
suggests factors that' need to be considered in assessing the 
effectiveness of the Inspectorate's contributio'n^ The second part 
consists of a descriptive account and analysis o:^ the primary 
' InspectlojQ system in each of the five states vis^^ed as it relates to 
the current educational situation in those stat^^. The t^hlrd part 
collates the main conclusions dravn f±om the Indiyidual state studies 
and offers /s-uggestions for future deveiopment inflight of the general 
principles' discussed in, the first part. (Authbr/JG) - ' 
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PREFACE 

This study of priaiary school Inspection In Nigeria was carried out 
in tflB,y and. June 1973 • In the time avallable^^t was not possible to 
^ visit more thaui five of tbo twelve States of the Federation, in 
addition to the Federal Ministry - those selected, in consiiltatioli 
with the Chief Federal Inspector, being North-Central, East-Central, 
Western, Mid-Western and Lagos States. .Questionnaires on the 
organisation, staffing and duties of the Primary Inspectorate were 
sent in advance to thr Chief Inspectors of Education in each of these 
States, and the information thereby provided, supplemented by discussions 

c ■ ' . - ■ 

on the spot, constitutes most of the descriptive backgroiand of this 
paper. The Consultant, is much indebted for the help he received in this 
respect. He is also grateful to the mamy individuals helmet in the 
course of his visits to the States and to the Federal Ministry, whether 
Inspectors, administrators or teachers, for their readiness^ to express 
their opinions on various, aspects of primary inspection and for the ^ 
oppprtunities provided- to visit primary schools, teachers' courses and 
Zonal and Area Inspectorate Offices-. The conclusions drawn from all 
-these discussions and visits, as well as any errors of fact, are the 
Consultant's sole responsibility. 

This paper .falls into three main parts. It begins with a brief - 
consideration of the role of an Inspectorate in contributing to the 
maintenance and development of educational standards 'in the schools 
and suggests, certain factors which nerd to be taken into account in 
assessing the effectiveness of that contribution. The second part 
consists of an account and analysis of the system of primary inspection 
in each of the five States visited, relatecl to the structure; of 



educational administration and to the ciirrent situation of primary 
education in those States* A short account is al^o given of the 
recent establishment- of a Federal Inspectorate in Nigeria. The third 
part collates the main conclusions drawn from the individual State 
studies and offers certain suggestions for future development in the 
light of the general principles discussed in the .Introduction, 



INTRODUCTION 

* * ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' • X 

TO revisit Nigeria after an interval of some thirteen /ears, which 

was the Consultant's experience, was to realise the advances made 

on so many fronts in education in that period and the successes 

achieved. It was also to appreciate the tasks that lie ahead, 

particularly in extending tl;ie opportunity and ri^t of a basic 

education for an ever-growing child pxjpulation, of equalising such 

opportymitles between the States and also of ensuring that sueh an . 

education meets the needs of the children and matches the socitil and 

economic objectives of the country/ In other words,, that the ^demands 

of quantity should not be In corkflict with those .of quality. The, 

purpose of this visit, was to make some study of the^ system of* primary 

school Inspection in various States of the Pfederation. It is a;'naffied 

that any such system exi:;.ts not only to safeguard standard;s in the 

schools, but to roak^ a positive and constructive contribution to 

improvirig these standards and to promoting change which is in the 

interests^i! the children. It has a developmental as well as' a 

conservative element. - ' ' ^ 

Each of the twelve States of Nigeria has its own corps of Inspectors, 

headed by a Chief Inspector of Education, based in the S-tate Ministry 

* ■ ' ' " * ' . * ■.■ ' 

- . -ft-- * " ' . ^ • ■ 

Of Education. At the time of thij visit there was_ coming into being 

a Federal Inspectorate^ which, in the first instance, is designed to 

■ . * - <s 

assist the Stated in the inspection of *post-primary^education. The 
provision of twelve, separate Brima^^^ adequate in 

numbers-- WdT.h qualifications to give the help to- the Ministries and 
to, the schooi^s that Is exp>ec^d of . them, makes heavy deinands on ,.^---- — 
limited resources of manpower and finance. Such demands are Justified 
if the services of the InspectbrcL,te are fully harnessed to the task of 



Improving the quality of education In the schools and If the 
Inspectors themselves are xen and women whose professional advice 
arid help command respect from 'teachers, administrators and the 
public at large. There must be enough Inspectors, they must be 
people of the right quality and their duties ishould be professional 
''rather than administrative. 
Much has been said and written 'about the role of an Inspector. 
This la conditioned In -no small degree by the administrative structure 
of the educational rjystem, the degree of centralisation or decentra- 
lisation ojP authority, the. measure- of autonomy allowed to the 
'individual school and its staff in matters of curriculum, teaching 
methods and choice of "books aiid tiie level of training fiind professional 
capability of : the teachers. Hiere is considerable divergence of 
^function from country to country, and there is, perhaps inevitably, 
some ambiguity or conflict of role^ " Basically, it may be said that 
the Inspector's functions fall Into three malr ciitegorl^ife; those of^ 
adininlstration and management, those of asseasment or evaluation, i 
and those of advice, guidance* and training.^l liiey interlock, but th^ 
relative emphasis placed oh ealch- varies "li\ t^Lme and„ place. A .study>: 
of - the histoid of Inspectlon^reveals the importance attached to the 
first two of these main functions: the Inspector seen as a; figure of 
authority, the guardian ojr 'watchdiog* of educational staridaryis in the 
public interest, concerned with keeping schools and teachers up to tht 
mar k^; and. inspection viewed mainly as a Judicial nerolsiir. This, 
image is fading in Nigeria, rfa ip othdr countries, ^^t^u^ some . 
may think it is taklhjg an unconscionably ion|5 time,' and being . 
replaced by that of the Inspector, called perhaps by another 
name, whose roler emphasises p>artlcularly his function of giving 
constructive advice and support to the schools and v^eachers arid . 



contriteutlng to development. The changing relationship of Inspector 

and teacher parallels the changing relationship of teacher and 

pupil In the primary school^ with the tea^jher no longer assuming ah 

omniscient, didactic role, but one of assisting the child to learn 

by providing opportunities for observation, experiment and discovery. 

The changing role cf the Inspector laplles that his duties extend far 

beyond those of inspecting and reporting on schools. In pa^^ticUlar, 

he has an important respoivsibillty in the In-service training and 

retraining of teachers, through courses and by other activities. The 

expansion of, priroaiy education in Nljgeria and ttip introduction of new 

currldlila underline the Importance of the tn^lning ftinctlpn of the 

Inspectorate, and the Consultant' s visits to different States afforded 

some opportunity 6t observing how this function was being performed^ 

The value of any system of inspeotipn depends in no small measure on 

the working relationship and cooperation between the Inspectorate and 

other agencies' within the educatlonial system. Particular importfince 

attaches to the cooperation be'tireen Primary Inspectors and ttke staff 

of primary teacher training colleges. They havp cpicplementary rol^a 

to play in-tlie training of teachers, but sometimes haviV kn Imperfect^ 

understahdlng and appreciation of each other's work aind how It is 

being carried out. Inspefc tors, too, should be in close contact Wl|h 
. ■ ■ ' - - '' ■ . ^ - 

thostt^ responsible for. producing new curricula for schoois, whJ^ch- 

they^ are expected to help in implementing and evaluiiilng. ^To do this; 

effectively and to be able to interpret new ideas and methods and not - 

ft • • ' ■ . . " ■ . ■ 

merely to ensure that teachers are faithfully following a teacher's 
handbook Or guide, they themselves must be sufficiently well trained 
in the prtriclplefi and processes of curriculiwi refdnn cgii be able to . 
keep abreast of educational thlnklngl In short, the Inspeatorate, , if 



Its a: Ice and help to the schools is to be productive, cannot operiELte 
In Isolation from the other agencies of change and developinent within -6 
the system. Also the organisation of the Inspectorate body Itself 
must ald^ for professional oontaot between its different members 
and br^ches through conferences and an ??fficient system of Internal 

.•3 ^ 

commuaicationo 

The conditions under which Inspectx)rs work, has a considerable bearinjg 
on the efficiency with which, they carry out the dut?les expected of 
them. 14^ they l&ok adequate facilities 'for transport, programmes of 
iircpection caiinot be satisfactorily carried out and the schools are 
not visited as f requQntly a;5 Is desirable. They are slmllafly- 
handicapped if office accomnodatlon and facilities are poor and they 
find difficulty In getting reports typed »and duplicated and in dealing 
with correspondence or preparing materials for courses. The Inspire tor 
should be in the schools moi^ than In his offices, but he should be 
able to deal with office work expeditiously and efficiently. 
There €ype, therefore, a number of Tad tors to be taken Into account ^n 
studying any system of inspection and attempting to make some iasiaessment 
^^f its effectiveness In nuilntalM^^ the standard and 

quality of education in the ichpais. Among ^t^ most Impoirtant of these 

!f:ictors are • > . ' ".' ^ ■ . y . ■ . \^ 

(a) ^e staffing of the ^Inspectorate in relation tp the number of 

schools and teachere th<y are expected to yisit. ^ . ' 

, (b ) Ttte academic and professioriar background and • ti^lnlng of the 
Inspectors themselves and-' the degree to whicfr 
- .•to keep abreaat of current educational thinking' and practice. ^ \ 
(g). The degree- to which *helr professional funetlOTis* ai^, emphasised, ^ 
and they are relieved of routine adwinisti^itive tasks. 



.(d) Ihe working relationships be tvceen lite Inspectorate and thfe 
teacher training collegesj •curriculum developmeixfc units and 
other agencies within the educational system. ^ , 

(e) Bie nrganisatlon of the Inspectorate bjxiy itself ^ the way in 
which strategies of inspection are plannecl ani controlled, and 
the opportunities provided for professioruil contact and 
I coiomunication« ' * . . 

^f) The conditions under which Inspectors work, particularly the . 

I ' ■ ■ " ' ' ■ ' • ' 

j facilities available to them for transport and for office work. 

Irhe influence which an Inspectorate can exert is also . 

/determined by the cv>r^i.tions in the schools - whether teacherls and 

pupils work in an environment which is conducive to good te<\ching 

and ^learning with the necessary books and instructional materials, 

and whether the teachers themselves are^ well tra^ined and hav^d a s^nse 

of cowitaent to their profession. It is also deteraliied by the 

support for education given by the local communit-y and the parents. 

It is -intended, in this paper to considvV to wha1^ ay tent these 

factors can be saxd to be positive in each of /the five states : 

ovisited. ' - ' i ^ . ; . 
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SECTION,!. PRIMARY EDUCATION . ' . 

• ': Administration . - "'''V^. ' ' . 

8. North-Central, 'State Is dlyided^^ two Provinces of Katslna 

;flmd Zarla, togethfer with the capital territ6ry pf Kaduna^ ahd/into . . 
ten Admlnlstratlye Areias. The admlnJstratlon of , ediucatlon, derived 
from, the English pa oxit ^through a ;partnershlp qif the " 

^ Ministry of and five local Education Authbrl ties, which » 

„ cover the ten.Adnilnlstrative Areas. The Ministry of Educktlon in ' 
Kaiiuna J, headed by a Commissioner for Education, ±6 responsible for ; 
the foniulation and direction of educational ppllcles and '^lans. for 
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thfe Inspection of all schools and colleges^ and for making capital 

r . and recurrent grants in aid to the Local Education Authorities 

' ' ' . . , . •> ■ _ • ■ ■ , . ; 

which control the great majority of the primary schools and are 
■ ^. - ' • • • 

' », ■ ■ . ' . 

responsible for their day-to-day management. Each Local Education 

Authority hiis its Education Comroltt^*. coiaposed of members of the 

Local Authority Council, teachers' represent^it.ivea and lay ^members 

interested in education. The fjrlncipal ex^cutivevof fleer of the 

Authority is the Chief Education Officer; an employee of the Authority 

■ , ' . *■ . , ■ ' ' ^ 

. and subordinate in' rank to the Area Inspector, who is the Senior^ 

" ■* ■ ' ■ ' • ■ • . . » . \ • - ^ 

representative of the Ministry^ in the Authority's area. 

9. In 1971(1), of th<^.' 64a primaiv schools 'in*^ the 5tat0, 616 were 

controlled by the Local Education Authorities, and the remainder by 

Volunl^Qry Agencies. .Some 354 of this, tptal number arfe grant-aided 



by Government, having satisfied the Ministry, afte;p inspectioni that 

: ^ ■ ^ - ■ ■ : ■ ..X ' ■ •■ ' . ■ 

they had reached the requisite educational fetandaids.'' The Ministry 
sets the primaiy school. enrolment targets for each Local Education 
Authority. It cx>ntributes 65 per cent of capital costs pf^schpol / 



building, which are said to^ vary a good deal from area to area, and 
the L.E.A.; is expected to provide the rest. It has also receiit^ly made 

a grant for m'aintenarice of buildings. The eatiraated annual recurrent 

■ , . , . . ' \, , . , . ':■ -X- 

coist of 'educating a- primary school pupil is >i 28(2) . The 'Ministry (S 
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(1) Source : 'Classes, Enrolments and Teachers in Schools and Colleges of \ 

. ' . .... " . , . . . \ 

North-Central*State' i Planning Division, Ministry of Education, 

North-Central State, Kaduna (The othbr statistics qupted in 

this Section are taken from this docxunent.,). 

(2^) K « Naira. One Nalra is the equivalent; of 10 sellings in the former 
Nigerian currency and, in December 197? was equal • to US$0.6578. 
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provided K l6 of 'this sum In the case of pupils in grant- aS.ded 
schools^ having recently raised the figure from )t 12 • It has also^ 
recently decided to make en annual grant of )♦ 8 in respect of each \ 
pupil in xmaided schools* Hie remainder is nade up by schopl feesj \ 

■ • • •■ ^ . ^ . \ ■■ 

which vary from 2 to 6 per annum aooording to the olass the pupil. 

■ ' , ■ - . . . . ' 

has reac^di fimd by ons from the Locail Education Authority* \ 

\ 

The ^Ministry, ther onstantly increasing its financial aid \ 

to the Authorities in its endeavour to provide ^ primary education 
for an increasing nuaber arid: proportion of children in the State > in 

accordance wjth national policy for primary school expansion. The 

^ . * ■ ^ ■ — - — 

Local Education Authorities, however, were -said to be experiencing 
a good deal of difficuli^y in meeting their, share of the capital and 
recurrent costs involve^d. 

Primary Enrolment > 

■ ■ << ■ " ■ ■ . . . ■ ' ' ' ' ' - . . 

BeWeeh 1968 and iS^ri the ehrolment in tfte primary schools increase4 
at ian annual average ,rat€? of nearly 17 per cent to a total of 134^ 092 > 
.In this total boys outnumber gjrls by about two to one, but tRe 
proportion of girls has been increasing rather faster than that of 
the boys in the last two years. This oyerall increase is a very 
i5Ubs%antial achievement, though 'North- Central State in common with 
pther Northerm States has still a loiig road to traveL^^to reaich th6 
ultimate goal of providing fdrmal education every child \of school- ^ 



gaing age to at leasli primary school level. According ^to a feasibility 
study being conducted by Uneaco, Lagos in preparation for the introduction 
of the scheme for universal primary education in 1976, it was estimated 
that in 1971 18.2 per cent of the relevant age-group (6-12) in this 

<. . . ■' , ■ ■ ' ■ \ . .. . ■ • ' . - 

Staie were attending" primary schools and this was projected to lnc!rease 
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to 29>9 per cent In I976. The Chief Inspector of Education of the 

Ministry estimated the percentage in 1973 .to be about 25 per cent 

■ ■ ' _.. ^ 

but pointed out the wide yarlatlons In different parts of Ithe State, 

ranging from over 50 per cent in the capital, Kaduna, to/lo per pent 

in some of the rural areas, for example iri Katsina Province, 

Iri 1971 the averar*^ number of pupils in a primary' chopl in the 

Statr ; u ^rage niamber of pupils n class Was 37 and 

<% 

the teacher/ pupil ratip was 1:35., Until this year the primary course 

, • -. * ■* ' 

extended for seven years, from the age of about six to thirteen. ' 
It has now be^n reduced to a course of six years, in common with all 
other States of Nigeria. Also in the whole isoxihtry the school year 
in 1973 is changing frora^thfs calendar year to an .academic year 
extending from September to Julyi Bius the current year is compressed 
into only two terms, JTrom January to July.^ i '^ ' 

*' . ■ . ■ . * • ■ • > : . • ' 

Teachers and Teacher Training 

In 1971 there *we3?e 3,865 teachers :ih . the , primal^ schools of the Sliite, 
of whom only 719 (18.7 per cent) were women. lJie|r teaching qualifi- 
cations were as follows (by percentages . . " 

■ ^-^ - » ■ ' ■ .. ■ ' ^ 

■ Grade I - 1 

Grade 11^ ; - ^ 55 : • 

Grade III ' . [' . 15 

ArablsVRellglous - ? 

Untrained: 1 r - j 20 

Throughout Nigeria the course for a Grade III Teachers/ Certificate 
has now been abolished and a Grade II Certificate is regarded as the 
minimum satisfactory qualification for teaching in a primary schopl. 
Hitherto the Grade II Certlflcaie has beep awarded to students after 



a five-year course In a teacher training college for those who 
have completed the seven-year pi^imary course and, gained the Primary . 
School Leaving Certificate, or after a two-jrear course fpr holders 
of a Grade III Cei'tificate. The ^above percentages show that in 197.1. 

^ • . ■ '* ■ , . - i - ■ . 

some 46 per cent of the teachers in the primary schools did not 
possess a Grade il Certificate. Comprehensive measures are being • 
taken to remedy this situation, and to implement the national pblicy 
of improving the academic background a piufessional training of 
primary teachers by raising the standard of entry to the colleges, 
by providing ui^cradiiig courses for those with only a Grade III , " 
Certificate and by' special courses designed to eliminate the untrained 



and uncertificated teachers. 



Prom September 1975 th^ training colleges will begin tb admit, 

■ ^ ' > - y ' . ■ V • 

instead of Primary leavers, mainly Secondary Form 2 leavers who have 

. .... .... 

followed a two-year ' comprehensive course' in the secondary schools 
and who .will be selected: oh the basis of their school record and by 
aptitude tests for teacher training. They will take a three- year 
!^ course leading to the Gi^de Il cCertificat^. In the change-over period* , 
spar^ accommodation in.the colleges will be used for Gr?ide III teachers . 
who will follow a two-year course to Grade II. Eventually, it is hoped 
that the majority of students entering the colleges will possess a . 
West African- School Certificate, gained after a full five-year secondary^ 
school course. 

Ihe Institute of Education, Ahmadu Bello Uhi varsity, Zaria* administers .. 
for the Ministry a Teachers' In-Service Education Programme (TISEP) f or • 
two categories pf teacher, the^ uncfrrtif^cajbed, and the xantrained. The 
former' category, which consistfl of teachers who followed a course of 
training but did not gain a Grade III Certificate, tttka a correspondence 



course with tutors drawn from the teatjher. training colleges and 
secondary schools, and during school holidays attend courses run by . 
these tutors, the content of which is aoadesilp rather than pedagogical. 
These courses enable them to take the 3rade II Certificate examination. 
The second category, consisting of those who have never been to a 
training college, follow vacation courses in the training colleges 
which are arranged by the Inp€itute and take an examination set by 
the Institute. If successful, they qualify for an 'Honorary Certificate* 
awarded by the MlnlstryV , 
15. 'There are H teacher tralnlxig colleges in the State, el^t of , which are 
directly controlled by Government while the pther six are run by 
Voluntarir Agencies. Fo^ J of these colleges aig| exclusively for women, ' 
and the rest, with the exception of one with, a few women students, 
are for men. In i97l«rfche total enrolment in all these colleges ^was^ 
5,if24 (2,453 men, ,971 women), the avera'sce niamber of :«tudents per 

• ■ ' - . ... ;," ' ■ . " ■ . .' ' Mf . . . . • ... 

college being 245. In 1971 the entry to the (colleges showed an 
inprease of 5^2 over the previous ' year , mainly due to the opening of ■ 
two additional Etaei^isency Colleges - a measure of the steps being taken 
to increase the output of trained teachers to matcft the expanding 
primary school enrolment. "The nimiber of students in their -first year 
of the five- year course was 1,099; the number in their, final year was 
442. About 80 per cent of the students in the ccJlleges were of ; 

* North-Central State origin. . 

1$, The qualifications, of the staff of the training colleges, by j^rcentages 

• were as follows: ^ ^ - ^ 

' ■ , 18- ~ . . 



(l) Gradiiates (with or without teaching qualification ' 59 
(11) Nigerian Certificate In Educat^n or equivalent ^ 18 
(lU) Grade I ' 3 

(Iv) Grade II ^ / 6 

(v) Other qualifications 14 

NigerleuiL constituted 65 per cent of the total staff but only . 

26 per cent of the graduate 4Bta;ff, the largest proportion of whom 

are Indian** oir Pakistanis. 

Primary School Curriculum Development % 

Ttie main Murce of primary currlculxua development In the six Northern 
. states Is the Division of Primary Education of the Institute of 

Education, Ahmadu^Bello University, ^ai^a sjJtaffed under^a Unescp^/Unlc^ 
Project; The staff of this Division, headed by a Nigerian, himself a 
former Provincial Inspector, la responsible for devising new sVllabwaes 
and tha writing of teachers' and pupils' books emd the production b'f 
curriculum materials in. English, Hausa^ mathemisttlcs^ science, spcial 
studl|^ and creative activities.:; The Di vis ion a^^^o/ runs a one^-year 
course in lower prinjary methods of teaching and learning, related to . 



the new curriculum, for training college lecturers, Insjpeciibrs and 
teachftrs, as well as a one-year couirse in Educational Administration *^ v 
for off icers of the Local Education Authorities. Originally 66 primary 
schools were selected in the six .Northern' Sta^s as pilot schools for 
introducing >the new' curric\iliim into C las I. ivieive' of these schools are ir 

North-Central State, and they are grouped rouiid two Centres based-^ln • 

trainiwig colleges. ■ In the next academic year the number of pilot \ 

■■"•»'"• • •• • . " ■ ■ 

schools is to loe increased to 42 in the S'Utte and the number jDf 

Centres increased to 5. Attached to each Centre is a 'Mobile Teacher.- ^ 



Trainer' (M.T.T^) who is responsible for intensive guidance of the 
teachers in five or six pilot schools who are following the new 
.curriculum and for evaluating its progress. 
At the time of this study the new curriculum had reached Class 11 'in 
**the pd^lot schools and the materials ^or Cl^^sr lI t ^ a prepared. 

Ihe, Cc/i iuitemt was able to visit two of these pilot schools in Katsina 
one Hausa-medlum and one £nglish»medlum« in the company of the yoiuig 
and enthusiastic Nigeriaxi, Mobile Teacher Trainer^'resporaSible for th% 
jgroup', and an Assistant Inspector, There was a striking difference ♦ 
between the activity and group methods belrg used in the lower classes 
of these schools and the traditional class teaching through, textbook 
and; blackboard ' found in the upp)er classes of these schools sind in 
other non* pilot schools visited in the State, ,v Equally striking was 
the difference- between the' environment in the classrooms, arrangeql 
informally to promote individual and group activlt-Jes and well 
stocked with Xeaming materials of"alI kinds for the yotmger children, 

' ' . - ,'. - - -J*,. _^ ^ Jr^. 

~^a^ the usual rows of desks with the minimum of equipment to be^6und 
in most of the. schools Ihef teachers, who were clearly getting a good 
(deal of help 'from the.:MVT.T., expresjged their preference for the new 

..appiroacli^buj^^ time in * 

prejjaring their lessons-. ' / ^ & - - 

The Mobile Teacher Trainers are drawn malniy from the stafl^ of teacher 
training colleges, Nigerian or expatriate, from members-of the , 
Voluntary Services Overseas Organisation .(f|^m Britain) and Vfre 
experienced Assistant- I^pectors se]^^ by the Ministries, though 
there are relatively few of the latter. Many of them have attended 
the one-year course in lower primary methods at the Institute Jn Zaria 
referred to above, before taking up their duties in the group of 'pilot 



achools assigned to them, Ttie process of evalimtlon of the new • 
currlculxim has' hitherto been 'Informal' rather h^n 'scientific and 
^systematic' In the' w^^- ' c i . ^reotc of the pro^. ojmk;, ^ne M,T/i. 
staff are expected to assist in this process; evaluation questionnaires 
are sent to the pilot, schools, aind J^he staff of the ;> Institute move - 
. round to the different centres when they can to observe the work of the;- 
M.T.T.s and. to check on the progress 1t>elng outde. It was hoped, however, 
to appdint to the staff of the Institute. 'a professional evaluator to 
U'avelop this work. " , • / - 

The Indications are that it is- a very wortlwhlle development, which 
is. proceeding cautiously and which is very * labour intensive' in 
the supervision provided, with one M.T.t. for about six schools* At- 
present it involves viery few member^ of the Primary Inspectorate V 

... ■ . . . . ■ ■ ,j . ■ v . . - • ■ ...V 

. . . . ■ ' ■ - - . . ■ 

Its extension,^ when the trlalc are completed> to a raUch larg^pr. 
number of schools and teachers, will entail a coMlderable 
expenditure on books and curricultim materials,' and a massive 
in- sejrv ice training progx^umae for teachers, teacher trainee's aiid 
inspectors if 'it is to be succesiBfully Implemented. 

In the Impectorate Division of the Ministry there is an Education V^" 

Officer with special •responsibility for curriculum deyelopment, . 

■ . ■■■ , . ■■ ■ ■■ ' ■ . .; v'" . . ; " . .., 

' research and guidance and counselling. He is expercted to eoortflnate ; 

and service the various Curriculum iJevelopment Commltl^es thisit have " 

been established, chiefly on the posi>- primary side, a^d to work Iri close 

. * ■ ■ ■ . . • ■ / ■ * ' '.■.• ♦[•' ■ ■■■' 

association „wlth the heads of the« various sections in .the Ministry . . 
( Primary i Secondary and Teacher Training) and the Staff ihsjpectbrsT — ■ 
;Who are responsible for advising on cu3;T?lculum and tiie preparation and 
revision of syllabuses and for recommending textbooks to b^ used in ; 
the schools. Ihe jnain liaison «with the Unesop/Uhlcef programme and 



the Instlt^' ' ±0*' in Zarla i ^ oed abuve^ maintained 

by an Education Otxicer (In-Service) in the Educational Planning 
-and: AdniJliilBtrition Diyision of the Ministry, in consultation with 
the Chief Education Officer for Teacher-Training. He is als^o • 
responsible for all arrangements for In-seiTVice and rejfresher courses 

^ , • . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . • . * 

for teachefJs aiid cooperating Hi "th the Institute of , Education in the 

JTISEP prograamie, described in paragraph Ik abovie. 
The impression left of priaary education in the State after a 
relatively brief visit Is of steady progress oii several fronts and of 
many obstacles still to be overcome, Tho number of pi^pils enrolled 
in the schools has been increasing at wxi annual rate of about 
17 per cent in recent years; thia percentage of cniidren^f the relevant 

age-group in school^is"coH^espc^ : 

wide? 'differences between the Urban and ^i?al areas. The' continued 
expaoision puts a severe strjiln on the respurqes of the Local ; (; 

Educiition Authorities but the^^Mlnistry 'has recently increjsised its 

. capital- aoid recurrent grants, ^and provided' some assistluice for; pupils 
in schools which hitherto were totally unailded: (in I97I about 45 per 
cent of the^tptal number). Tp quote' from the 1975 report of one Chief ^ 
Education Offic^^r, "The recent increase ... Will serve as a great 
impetus to the L.E.A. and will enable it to implroye the quality and 
quantity of equipment, whose scarcity has affected chlldreh'^ wo^^ 
very a-dversely**; To Judge ^'-ioia most of the schools seen, equipment 
is still in very short supply, and though many new ^classrboms have*" 

" ■ ' ' ■'■ ■■ ■ ' V . • ' ' 

been built there are many wKtph^^ed renovation and better furnishingi . 

- ' " - '..>>'■ . . ■ - . ' 

\' - . ■■■ ■ ' 

There are still many teachsrs In the Schools whose academic biafckground 

' o • . ■• ■ ' ' y , '■ ' ' . ' . ■ ■ ■ 

and pi*ofess'ional training are Ihiviequate to the task of developing . to 



the^ full the potential of their pupilsv But comj^rehenslve measures for ' ; 
upgrading of those poorly qualified and tra||ilng ^^the untrained have been 
undertaken, with tki© assistanoe^ of the Iftiiverslty Institute of Education,^" 
• and the students entering the primary teapher training' colleges are likely 
to be mwch betU^r equipped academically In the vjomingvy 
needs to be done to pi*bvid6 * curriculum and teachlrig apprbac)i in* t^ - ^-^ 
; ^ primary schools which is relevant to -Bhe neMeds of the pupils aiid involves ^ 
• ■ - ^ them ipor6 actively in their own- learning, iSie Unicef programme based On ^ 

the University Institute of Education, €uimia?able in its nature, thus far 

' ■ * . - ' ' - ■ '. .■ *jv ■ .* 

■ ■ * ■ ■ " ' ■ ■ . , ... 

covets only the lower classes of relatively few schools and as suggested: 
its expan8ionc»wi;ll involve a considerable outlay of .money for booke and - 
- . equlpqieiit and for the rjaitraiiiAng pf teachers and suj^^ 

Indeed^ tJie whole qualitative^^ d^^^ of primary educati oh will cai^^^^ 

fdr lihermobilrt resourceiii. One of 0 ;^ 

these resources 'is the Primary Inspectorati, - aurfl the next iBectibn / 
/ ; . -^considers its organisation, staffing and activities in the li^^t of -the 
contribution it/is expected'to make to this development. t 

r •■ ■, ■ :-|-^ -^ ''^ ^ ' ; . 

SECTION II. TFffi IMMARY INSP^TORATE ' ' ' -y 

Organisation / * 

23. Chart 1 on page 20 shows, the structure of the Inspectorate Division/^ 
. • In the Mlnlst:^^ of M to tti^ other two ^ v 

Divisions; oi: particularly that of Educatlj^nal Pltohli^ 

and A^Jminlstratlon, with which it is closely linked under th^ Chief :> 
, Inspfectoi'^of Education and his Deputy. This structure ensures /tha$ 
In the procestes Of planning and the taking of policy and administrative 
decisions affecting the development of education In the State the 
Inspectorate' 8 advice on the qualitative uspeots of that develdpm'en^^^ p 



Chart L Organlgrainme- of the Ministry of iaucatlon, North-Central State. Nlf^ria 
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■■ ■ ;■■ • •• ■• •;. ^'-.i ■ ■ ■ . ■^■ • 
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^. la taken fu^ly, Into Account, In practi^:^8^ hcwe^re?;, it doea-appear in^','-M^ 
to Involve heads of the Inspectorate, urid^r the Chi^f ^pe^ 
the four SKief Education Of flceris -ti^eponsiblc resp^ctive^ly for-j*^ 



^^^-lind tec 'inicai ^ 



8eooa(}|i^s^Sr^d^^ t^^ end for teacher training 

deal of /day^t^ *day admlnistratlon^^nd they have obi^ 
,iblnie^ to/glveW'io. tftipervlelng-and guiding. 'tiie -work -ofyi^^^Ixu^^ 
■ in " the ] f i^l# .^sl^^plrig: ^ iri v^idseSiwiEi^^^ 
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Chi^/Educatli *v Officer (PrifiSaiy 



and col 



24. In thp field t ^ Ser^or Officers ' of tk«e^^^ 



: of^ whom there, ars threei^lh the State* t%apbnsiblei>;f pr the: rat^l!ioe»f^^^ 
Zarla and Kapttfihat^uw^ the capital^ Kaciljm 
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^'and coordinated 



Staf f Imc of the ■ iiMpeo'4id»ate 
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'^r-:: tiftipf i|ia^ 

State. Out of an authorize^) eetabll1ihm*nt;'tf^^ 



schools and teachers 
the 

only 16 :{%2 pelr^ tent ) wer^?^ l^^^ post; 
•aasifi^^ for an AmIb'1^ 



eric; 



■• a4t .lwiX5her^ ':*Tii^:l^ 
In«)ector for ' 73 -schools- and 504;; tedtehera tod^;;^ 
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Table 1.. jStafTtng of the tnapecxorate by Adwlnlatratlve Area and Province related to the niirober 
of Primary Schoals and TeacherB(l) 



Adalnlstratlve 
Area ajrid 
Province 


Inspector 
Establishment 


Inspectors 
In 

' , Post 


No. of Primary 
Schools (1971) 


.Wo. of Primary 
Teachers (1971) 


Primary 
Schools 
per A.I.E. 


Primary 
Teachers 
per. A. I.E. 


Daura (L.E.A« ) 


. 2 A,I,E. ■ 


' 1 A.I.E. 


32- 


147 


52 


147 


-Duts'ln Ma 


2 A.I.E, 


1 A.I.E. 


67. 


258 


. ^"^ 


258 


Puntiwrf 


4 A.I.E. 


1 A.I.E. 


73 


304 


73 


304 


Katalna (L.E.A, ) 


1 s:i.E. 












o 

. ■ s 


(Area) 
1 E.O. 
(Admin.) 


1 S.I.E. 
1 E.Q. 


• 95 


484 

A 


32 


161 


Katslna" Provincial 


1 I.E. 












; h-:q. . 


, t A.I.E. 


" J> A.I.E. 






ft 




Jornada (L-E^A.")^ 


1 I.E. 
5 A^I.E. 


f I.E^ . 

2 A.I.E. 


'IB: 


588 


39 


294 




A fV^ T c 

O Si i.lLm 


2 A. I.E. 


114 


679 


57 


340 


Blrnln GWarl * " 


' r A.I.E. 


l.A.I.E. . 


. 7 


32 


7 


52 


Samln^ka 


\ A.I.E. 


■'^■1 A^I,E. 


26; 


120 


. 26 


120 


Zarla (L.E.Aj 


r S.I.;E. 














(Area) 
' 1 E.O 
(Adnln.) 


1 S.I.H. 
1 E.O. 




609 ' 


52 


304 


ZaVla l*rovlnclal 


• 1 I.E. ■ 






n 






.H-Q. \ * ' 


,6 A..-I^B. 


' .2.:-A:.:i.E. 










. ■• ' - r 
Kaduria 


-1 S. I . E. 












::.Car : tal Territory . 


(Area) 
\ 5 A. I.E. 


"1 S.I.E. 
\2 'A.I'.E. • 


46 


634 


23 


317 



North-Central. 


/3 S.I.E. . 














State . 


(Are^) 
3 I.E. 

2 E'lo. . . 


. .3 
2 

. 2 


S.I.E. 

r,E. 

£.0. 


0 

.642 


3.855.,-^ Y 


40 


241 




^ (AdJBln. ) 
















* 38 A.I.E. 


16 


A.I.E. ' 




c ; 







VS. I 

: - I, 

E, 

?A.I 



The figures for. the number of Primary Schools and Teachers are t.i'ken from the 1971 Statistics (op.clt.). 
The 1973 assignments ^ofct^^ ;A.I.E.s lii post will In fact)be hlgi/ir than shown be<)ause''of. Increases In 
the n\imber bV schools and teachers since 1971. , " . r . • ^ * / ' • . 

E. .« Senior In^pect9r of " Educd^tlon (A.rea) ^ ; 

E. :*« Inspector ^of Education ■ jnlii . * • . * ■ -v- 

0. - Education Officer (Ajimlnlstratlon) ' | 
B. ■ Assistant Inspector of Education (Primary) , 
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This shortfall In the. number of Assistant Inspectors In post Is serious. , 
If all the authorized posts were filled, there would on average be one 

r ■ 

o 

Inspector for about 17 schools and' 100 teachers, .on 1971 figures for the 
latter. In the existing situation of primary edticatlon> which is litely 

r. ... . . • . 

to continue for many years, a ratio of - inspectors tip- teachers and schools 
of this order is essential if the schools are ta be vlBlted and inspected 
regularly and if the teacher©, many of whom are still underqualified, 
are to be given the professional help and advice they need, both through 
school visits and through in-service training. It was stated by the 
heads of the Inspectorate that if the Primary Inspectorate wei?e fully 
staffed, each school should be .visited at least once a^ term and a full 
inspection conducted once In three years. It was, regrettably, 
impossible 'to obtain either in the Ministry or In the Area Inspectors' 
offices firm and up-to-date figures of the number 6S inspection-visits 
actually b^ing made to the schools; but it was stated that the above 
frequency, of school-visits was not being maintained because liliere were 
too few Assistant Inspectors In post axld also because of transport . 
problems'. . " ^ 

Recndtment and Training ' . ' ' . 

Olie chief problem is that of , the"'lnstability of t|;ie Primary* Inspectorate. 
Tl^e academic and professional (;fualificatlon8 required of an Assistant 
Inspector are the Nigeriah Certificate in Education plus a Grade II 
Teachers' Certificate, thiat is a 5-year teacher- training course after 
primary education, followed by a 3- year course (f<M? the N.C.E. )-aLt. an 
Advanced ;iteacher Training College. A miijlawm of three pr four yedrs' 
teaching experience in a primary iachool is req\i'ired. Iii the aivll 
service grade he is appoihte^l as ian Assistant Education Officer 
Grade 2, and after a period of satisfactory service may 



be promoted to Assistant Education Officer Grade 1. Ihe 

Assistant Education Officer grades iilso cover teachers In the lower 

... '1 
forms of secondary schools and Lecturers In Primaxy Teacher Training 

Colleges^ and there Is some inter hangeabllity of posts^ particularly 

between Assistant Inspector^ and I/^cturera in the Training Colleges. 

To move from the Assistant Education Officer to the Education Of fleer 

grade requires the successful completion of a university degree course. 

The Assistant Inspector therefore cannot usually rise to the post of 

Inspector 9f Education and to the more senior ranks of the service 

without going to a university and"" obtaining a degree^ though there 

i ■ 

have been exceptional cases of such^promotlon in the case of 
non- graduate 8 . 

The pull of a university course in the Northern States of Nigeria is 
very strong, as the possession of a university degree is a passport 
not only to the higher i^anks of the civil service and of teaching but 
"to other posjis of responsibility in adml hist ration, comherce and 
industry. The younger Assistant Education Of'ficer or Ajsslstant 
Inspector therefore, with the requisite entry qualifications of IM.C.E. 
and Advanced Leyels in G.C.E. is anxious to secure a place in the 
university as soon as he can;^ The result j^is" that many of those^ 
appointed as Assistant Inspectors stay. only a short time in the 

service b ;ore- entering the univerisity. For example, in 4une 1972 

* < , ■■ ■ » • ■ 

»■ ■ ■- . 

19 Assistant Inspectors had been appointed to fill the establishment 

in Zarla Erovince. In September 1972, 11 of these left for further 

studies, mostly to Ahmadu Bello University, leaving only 8 in 4X)st. 

The criticism was also maUe by some Senior Inspectors that many of 

\the younger Asslfitant Inspectors lacked the maturity and experience 

essential to their tisk of evaluating the work of the schools and * 
*• ■ ■ ♦ ♦ 

..giving practical help to the teachers. : : 
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29. A solution being considered In the Ministry to this problem of 
Instability la to recruit, not yoimg N.C.E* holders, but experlence^d 
headmasters from the primary schools with a Grade II Certificate and 
to give them a specially-designed one-year course in primary education 
and inspection at the university before taking up appointment as 
Assistant Education Officers (}rade 2. Diey would be expected to serve 
a minimum of three years las Inspectors. It was thought* by many that 

such a pattern of recruitment would give the Priaary Inspectorate thev 

\ - ■• ■ ■ 

continuity it badly needs as well as providing a career incentive 
to the deserving pyimat^ schc^ol head. 

30. This proposal has much to comaend it, provided that every care is j, 

^ taken by senior members of \;the Inspectprate and Chief j^ucatlon Officers 
to Identify and select heads who are ready and able to absorb new 
ideas about primary education, related to current reforms of the 
curriculum ^ond whose personality and abilities are likely to coimand 
respect from the Grade II heads and teachers whom they will be 

inspecting and advising.' Much too wiil depend on the nature of the 

■ \ • . ' ■- 

course provided at the Univer«ity lnstit\^e of Education. , liiia 
' Institute has fXrr^ady run courses for Primitry Insijectors (see 
paragraph ;?2 b&larji), and at the time of this Visit had recently 
prepared a new handbook cf Inspectors to replace^he one in use 
since 1962, designed for Northern Nigeria. \ 

31. • Hie future stability and ef f iciencyT of the Primary Inspectorate 

t> therefore depends, on recruiting able and expeHenced teachers from 

the primary schools and providing a substantial course of\trainlng for 
them before they take up appointments. Jt also depends on providing 
a career for the Primary Jiispec tor which offers opportunities jtor 
professional advancement. It is imderstood that the Ahmadu Bello^ . 



University Is planning a Bachelor, of Education Course in Primary : 

Education. This might well open up the possibility of providing 

a source of recruitment to the Primary Inspectorate as well as to 

the staff of the Training Colleges."^ It might also make it possible 

for the serving Inspector to take such a degree by correspondence 

and attendance at vacation courses. A Primary Inspectorate composed ^ 

e , . 

both of graduates and of non-graduates would be likely to make a \ ' 

stronger.cpntrlbutlon than one which was wholly non-graduate. 

Consideration also might be given to the appointment of well-qualified. 

subject-advisers to the Primary Inspectorate to assist their colleagues 

in the general work of inspection and particularly in the conduct of 

ih-service courses for teacher^ in their subject fields. 

At present Inspectors on appointment attend a short induction course 

of about a week, aiT^anged by the Area Inspector, with assistance 

from the officers at Ministry Headquarters, on the duties of the 

Inspectorate and the procedures of inspection and. supervision.- Various 

opportunities "are provided for further training during their service. 

Several- attend one or other of the Federal- sponsored courses conducted 

at Nigerian Univiersltlds during school vacations to familiarise them 

' . " - ■ ' V \ ' ... ^ 

with developments in different subjects of the primary curriculiam. 

<i J (• ' ' ■ ■ , . ■ ■ 

Som^ fivrja. sent.jcjyerseas for study of school administration and school 

■^^.x ■ ■■ ' 

supervision, ^^fom time to time courses are conducted at the Institute 
of Bducation> Ahmadu Bello University specifically for Primary Inspectors. 
One such course was^ held in 1972 for 54 Inspectors from the aix NortUerh 
States, and was staffed by lecturers from the Institute and by experienced 
school supervisors from the Itolted Kingdom. This course dealt with v 

various "aspects of inspectiog and supeivision as well as with curriculum 

■ • " ' 

and teaching methods and it appeals to' have been much appreciated. 

< 31 



Among the recoonendatloiVB that emerged from th4.8 course were that In 

fCiture experienced Nigerian Inspectors should taJce a full part In 

such courses and also that there should be regular conferences/seminars 

organised by the State Ministries fbr the Primary Inspectors 't* enable 

them to disouss their ways of working and their problems. Both theae 

recommendations aeserve to be followed up. Indeed, besides establlBhlng 

a much longer and more systematic course of training for Inspectors 

before taking up appojjitment, as proposed, (see paragraph 29) cohtinued 

opportunities for keeping abreast of current ideas iand developments in 

primary education are a matter of first Importance for the Inspectorate. 

In view of the neecl generally to provide a richer v^nviro^impnt for 

learning in the classroom, particu^r attention needs to be given to 

" * . * *• * 

courses of the 'workshop' kind which involve the Inspectors in devising* 

■ J.- ■■ ' ' . • 

and making simple, apparatus from local materials axi4 developing their 

skills and Interest' in various crafts, so that they can^ in their turn 

stimulate the resourcefulness of the teachers. Hie Area Offices of 

« *^ ■ . ■ 

the Inspectorate pshould contain a library of books and joutmls and a 

collection of cu;rricuium matej^ials t6 enable the Inspectors to further 

their own studies and professional compet'tnce. 

Conditions of Service ' ' . ' , 

The Assistant Education Officer; (Inspector) who i^ a well-qualified 

non-graduate (e.g. a holder of the N.C.E. ) is ori^^aj^alary' scal^^ ' 

■■ - . ■ . • , •' ^ 

which ranges from >J 1,482 tp |t 2,592 per anntam. ^The Education, Officer 

• • ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ •■ . 

(Inspector) with graduate and teaching qualifications is on a scale 

from J*^ 1,848 to K 3'*528. 

Inafpectors are provided with loans for the purchase of cars or motor ' 
cycles dependent on their* scale of salaries.^ As field workers they 
are also entitled :to travelling allowancejsuand to a sum of H 80 tdurlng 



equipment allowance on first appointment. Transport problems, 
however loom large. Many of the primary schools are In difficult 
terrain and hard to reach except by a four-wheel drive vehicle. In 
the two Area offices visited In Zarla aii^d Katsina no such vehicle 
was available and seemed to be urgently needed If -these schools were ^ > 
to be visited regularly. Inspectors use public transport If they have 
no vehicle of their own, but this Is often the jnarket-dAy bus which 
runs once a week and the Inspector has to fit In his visit according' 
to the times of this 'bus. 

Duties and Activities of the Primary Inspectorate 

The legal basis for the Inspection of schools by Government Inspectors 
Is to, be found In Section 19 of the ^ucaitlon Law of Northern Nigeria, 1964 
"(1) The majiager or person for time being In charge of an 
institution shall permit any authorised officer of tlie 
Ministry to Inspect the institution at any reasonable time, 
shall produce for Inspection any books or records' for which 
such officer may call and sWll furnish infohnation about 
the institution as such officer may requlrci" * 
As pointed out in paragraph 25 above, in describing theLstructure of 

the Inspectorate, the responsibilities of the Heads of- the Inspectorate 

Division in the Ministry include a good many adraihistratiye duties 
related to the. particular jsec tor of reeducation of which they ar^ 
'in charge^ The Chief BducaVion Officer for ..Primary Education has 
the following duties: ..^v '^^ 

^a) Responsibility for the advancement of primary education. 

~ ■ . V * ' . * . 

(b) Advance proposals (staff and recurrent) in respect of primary 
' . education. „ ^ 

(c) Reports and recommendations In respfect of Kaduna Capital School 

and Assistant Inspeo-tbrs of' Education. ' ■ 



(d) Equipment Indents and postings and transfer of staff In the 

e ■ • _ 

. priiiary sector. * 

(e) ' Initiation of, and advice on. Development' Plans, as they relate 

to primary education. 

(f) Overall reponslblllty for training and refresher courses' In 
respect of teachers in primary schools and Assistant njispectors; 

(g) Advice on preparation and revision of syllabuses and schemes of 
work, including evaluation and reconmundation of textbooks.. 

(h) Advice on ourriculum development and educational experiments. 

(i) Seeing to the development, improvement; and maintenance of 
standards in Korarvlc, IsIaiRjlyya and primary schools. 

(j) Liaison with other Heads of Sections. 

(k) Advice on Teacher's Guide Book List, - • 

(1) Responsibility for First School Leaving Certificates and 

Transfer Certificaites. - 
Though it can be argued that the distinction between the administrative 
and professional aspects of the viutles described above is not clear-cut, 
the administrative element in respect of development plans and proposals 
for primary education, particularly at this time of rapid expansion, 
looms large and in fact occupies a great "deal of the C.E.O^s time and* 
energy. Inevitably he has less' time than is desirable, or he would 
Wish, to devote to the professional element implied in his responsi- 
bill ties for curriculum development, ln-sei?vlce training, and leadership 
of his colleagues in the field in improving educational standards 
and Initiating and promoting reform and development; 
in the qtiaiitatlve sense, i^e. better teaching and learning in the 
primary schools. Though his advice on plans and proposals for the 
general expansion and developMerrt of primary education would' bpntinue ^ 



to be -necessary, there Is little doubt that If he were relieved of 
raUch of the administration which' he candles. It Would be In the best 
interests of the 'advancement of primary education' in the qualitative 

sense and of the Primary Inspectors working in the field. It Is ^ 

- *^ ' - ■ v\ 

.possible, too, that more vise might be made of the services of the ^ 
staff Inspectors, who are based at^ Ministry Headquarters, in visiting 
the fitdministrative ai^as of the State and assisting the Primary Inspectors 
in their work, 'jflit present, as subject specialists, their inspection is 
largely confined post-pHroary education. Such visits would strengthen 
the liaison between headquaiter^ and those working in the field. 
The jsupervislon and coordination of primary inspection in the field is 
in the hands' of the Area Inspectors. Their duties in the Ministry's 
schedule of duties are as follows: 

(a) To advise on professioxial and administrative r .^tters affecting , 
primary. education and hold consultations; 

(b) to advise on appointments, transfers and removal of heeulmasters 
and headmistresses; 

(c) to participate in inspeptloii of post- primary institutions as 
described,;^ ^ 

{d) to arrange for, and. supervise, inspection of primary schools; 
(e) to receive copies of inspiection repbrts on primary schools and" 

to see that i^ecommendatl oris, are implemented by the Chief Education^ 

Officer dT the Lbcal-Eaucatibn. Authority; , ^ 
.(if ) : to forward to the Hihistryvlnspectlon . reports 

' or - Otherwise for capital or recurrent gi^ts in resjpect of 

primary or non-Goveiniment . post* primary institutions; 
(g)-; to make recommeridations on applications to establish new 

institutions; 



(h) to orgatnlse refresher or other courses throuc^ consultatloris 

with principals (of post-primary Institutions), liocal Education 
^ Authorities and headaasters or as directed; 
to advise on further education; 
(j) to represent, the Mlnlstiy'on Advisory Boards* Boairds'of 

Governors and Boaxxls of Studies. 
The Area Inspector is the senior officer of the PjUilstry in the field. 
The above list of duties indicates that he has a wide range of - 
administrative, professional and representational functions in ^primary, 
post- primary and furthel? education visr-A-vls the Local Education 
Authority* As in the case of the Inspectorate Division at Headquarters, 
his administrative and repreisehtatlonal duties have trended to* predominate 
and the Ministry has fairly recently taken the wise step of appointing 
to each of the Provincial Headquarters^ at Katslna and Zaria, Education 
Officers who ha\a had a course in educational euimlnlstration, to iassume 
the followirig main responsibilities: 

(a) Ihe general administration of primary education in the Province 
and relieving the Af^a Inspector of .adm^istrative duties whloh , : 
mlidit diminish his oohcentration on the effective suDervisioh of 
the work and peraonheirOf the Provincial Inspectorate (our under-, 
lining); 

'• ' ' ' . \' ■ . ^ ' ' ■ * . ' • •■ ' ■. * ■ '■ 

(b) aselstii^; the Local Education Authority in drawing up and executing ' 

^ its development plans;' : ' 

(c) checking on Local Education Authority'' advaince proposals; 
^(d) assisting the Area, Inspectpr in carrying out the follow-up of 

inspectloh reports and in making sure that the reconnendatlons are 

■■ ' ■ ■ 

* . ■ •■'».• 

. Implemented; ^' . * 

(e) general supervision of Local Sducatlon Authority work; .. V. ^ 

(f) instituting and executing all examination arrangements. 
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Uiis Administrative assistance to the Area Inspector should, as 

indicated, enable hljn to devote more time and attention to leading 

his team of Assistant Inspectors and deploying their services, 

througji Inspection-visits and In- service courses. In such a way that 

they can roflOce the best possible contribution; to^ developing the quality 

of education In the schools and to overcoming some of tiie handicaps 

under which teachers and pupils labour. He himself Is expected to~ take 

part m the Inspection of post-primary institutions; but it would 

be beneficial to the Assistant Inspectors and^,to the schools if he 

could personally take part, as far as his other duties pennit, ixi 

primary inspection and give a lead by example, as well as by precept. 

He can give valtaable training 'on the Job' . to the inexperienced Assistant 

Inspector. ' v 

Tlie duties of the Assistant Inspectors ^re defined as follows: 

(a) Inspection of and maintenance of standards in primary schools, 
including Koranic and Islamyj^ schools and the writing of ^ 
inspec tlon . reports . 

(b) Advice on teaching methods and seeing that adequate and sxri. table 
textbooks, equipment and/.other school iiaterials are aval? «^bl^ 

(c) Assistance with organisation and running of fisher and other 
courses for primary school teachers. 

(d) Reports and'recommehdatibns on primary school staff to Inspector - 

• ' ' ' • * .* 

and. Senior (Area) Inspector of JBducatlon. ' \. 

(e) Advice to Local Education Authorities on prbfe^sslonal matters. ' • 
Ihese duties and how .they are performed are analysed in "the succeeding; v > • 
paragraphs. . ' ' . • . 
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Inapectlon and Reporting 
Planning 

" - i 

Tti^ types of Inapectlon-vlslt. carried out by the Assistant Inspector 
ar6 as follows: 

- Advisory Visit' (AV), 

Brief Inspection (B\r)(nalnly for adalnlst;t?atlve purposes) « 

- Pull Inspection (PI), 

• Pollpw-up Inspection (PU), - 

- Inspection for Grant (IG)« 

Ihe Inspectors, who are based in the administrative areas, are 
expected to make monthly or texialyrplans of their Inspections and to 
submit these to the Area Inspector at provincial headquarters for 
approval. Hielr monthly Itineraries are also sent to the Area offices 
for the necessary scrutiny and onward transmission to Ministry head- 
quarters. Some coi>les of these forecasts and Itineraries, which 
were seen in Area offices, showed thati the Inspectors were In the 
main keeping to the expected requirement of spending four out "of 
six working days In each week In visiting the scliools In term-time* 

■ T . ' 

They also Indicated that the Inspectors concerned were proposing to 
carry out four or five Inspeetlons a month, -iitheroftilL inspections 
or follow-up inspections or inspections for grant, it was meide clear, 
however, that these forecasts could^. riot always be adhered to, prlncl-" 
pally because .of transport prbl>lems. The Area offices are expected to 
maintain up-to-date schedules of inspections carried out, and their' 
type, and to submit these regularly to- the Ministry. As mentioned In 
^paragraph 26 dbove, it was not possible for' the Consliltant .during his 
Visits to Area offices or to the Ministry to obtain a record of full 

• , . ■ / - - ■ . . . . 

inspections or follow-up inspections undertaken in 1972. Although * 
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the number of Inspections carried out and the xuu&ber of sports 

* . " -© 

written are not. In themselves j a guarantee that the Inspectorate Is 

working to optlfflum effect, careful scheduling and regular submission 

of returns to the Ministry enable the heads of the Inspectorate to - 

be Informed of the 'st&ta of Inspection' In the varloud administrative 

^areas and to take action where needed on the deployment of Inspecting 

staff and on problems af fee tlng^^ their work* . It seems desirable, 

therefore, that the scheduling and control of iMpectlbh^hould be 

as firm- as 'possible. 

The full Inspection of a school should take place onc.e In three 
>ears and last for thr^e days In the case of a . full prlQiary school 
(Classes 1-6) and two days |3or an Incomplete school* A follow-*up 

Inisp^ctlon should t^aike place within six months of a full Inspection. 

■J- f ^ ' ■ ■ * 
As Inaica'ted In paragraph 26; the present manpower of the Primary 

■.<-■. * ^ ' ** 

Inspectorate Is Inadequate to maintain this rateV^r the tennly 

^ . . . ♦ . 

advisory visit to a school. Tfilet main pr©ce4ures and 'check-llsts* 
for sUQh Inspections are set out in the Handbook for Inspectors 
originally produced by the Ministry of Education for Mbrthe'rh Nlgeirla 

and recently rewritten. Jt proof copy ^ seen of the' revised verriic^n 

■ - . * . ■ . . ■ "■ ' . . . ■ '. * ' ■ ■ . " 

suggested that It was likely t6,.prove very useful . to Prlmairy Inspectors 

and be^ valuable instrument' in their training. The report^s wr4t*ten 

after a^Pull or Grant- livAldf Inspection follow a o^omi>rehe^lye 

/pro-jTo]^' wlth'a summary of 'the main x^cjbmendations made. ExMple^^^^^ 

sejen In tlie Area of flees were thoroMfi^ Irt the assessments made, tfut 

wouldLhave proved morV yaliiable wit^ greatier emphasift^ on specific and 

constructive advice oh teaching method and cliLSs mmagement. Copies . 

of full inspection and f61Iiow-lLip inspection reports are issued to the ^ 

' ' ^ . • ; ,■■ ' : - ■ ..V ■ : ■ 

/appropriate Ixifiai Authority oAVL- io the Head of the school, ^ 
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and sent to tho Chief Biucatlon Officer (Prlaary) at tjjn Ministry of 
Education^ wha may write to tl:^ Area Inspector to f ind out what 
action haak Men taken on a partioular scbool* It is the responaibilll^ 
of the Area ^|^|^i^ctor aBsisI^ 'the Educatlox^. Officers for 



Administration to ensure as far as possible that -Uie L.E. A « carriers 
out recommendations macle. requiring administrative -^ciuqta$«^ 
expenditures. At a local levels as the Aeslstant Insmotors ar^ bM 



in the administrative areas of the frovlnces> timj WBl ^rlth the Area 



.Education Officers on routine matters arising from inspection^ ^Hi^iyV 
i^f these recooDBendatlohfii Irelate . to^ the staff ing of the schools and 

- - • ■ • ■ • . 

the provision of textbooks nnd teaching equipment j for which the " 

• ■ ■ r <? • .. 'p^ ' " - - » ■ , ~ ■ . • :, 

-• • a /. , ■ ■ -.5 / ■ " / 

L.E.A.. Is responsible. On staffing questions;* the advice of^'U^ Aires 

Inspector, especially in the ca^e of the Hetuds of primary schools , 

' a- - , « - ■ , ■ 

car ies considerable, weight. But tx> enstu*e that effective action is 

, • ■ ■ ■ y . ■ 

tak^n on the supply of booloB bxA materials to the i^chools presents^ \ 
jnany problems because^ in' spite of increasing ^grants from the^ Ministry 
which now (see paragraph 9) contributes more than half the ^tlmated / 

- annual of cost of a pupil in the graoid^-alded schooliij the L.E.A.S are: - 
said to. be short of funds,. '"li o ' ' Tm.^ 

. ' Many of the formal inspections carried out In the. State^are for ' ? P^^^ 
recognition of schools by ^he Nldlstry for grants-in-aid. , Most ot Vie* 
ijnaided schools ar^. comparatively new schools Offering only the*^iwt!:;:'fe 
two or three years of the primaiy coutse* ^ ^s ti^y gr^ 
upper priii&Liy classes/ the Ix)cal AUthd!p^ for^ijcan^rait^^^^ 



Ministry have to be satisfied J^rough lnspebt ion that they rea6^^^ 
requisite starilards lA terms of accomBaodation, staffing^^and'Tj^i^^ 
Of education. Reports followihg such Inspections are ' forwarded to- w^v^^^^^^ 
Ministry of Education for decision and action on grant questi^rOl« \ 



Discussions with Inspectors of different- ranks aJTid With school heads^ 
about the nature of inspections, elicited A. quite common bplnloxi that the 
wutlne advisory visit paid by an Inspector or group of Inspectors 
to a^schbol wa.s oftenrof more direct help to the teachfers tlian the 
formal full Inspection,^ It 'enabled the Inspector tc observe the work ^ 

; . ^: - ' . " V ■ *■ •.. - 

In the classroom In a natural atmosphere arid to establish relationships 
with the staff.^ which discussion and the giving and taking of advice 

- ■ ■■ . >1 ■ ^ ■■ . • ' ■ ■■ • • / ;.: ' •■ • ' 

were likely to be more productive than in the more; Judicial context" 

of the foraal full inspectipn* The few visits that the Consultant 

. ' ' ■ ' a • .. ■ ■ '. 

was able M;o make to schools with Inspectors (^ri^g hls short stay 1ft 

, ^\}} ' , ' .... ' t 

the State were of this nature, and the Impression gained that they 
were welcbmed by heads an^ assistant teachers, particularly for the i 
'opportunity given to discuss and seek^soliitlor-s to their teaching . 

•: ; ■■ ■ ;■; ; . - . '^ ■ ■ . .^^ ■ . ., ■ . ■■ ., - ^. . 

problems Our view Is thiit the balance between a full, li^spectlpn 
once/in thre^ years and Isss formal visits once a t^rm is about right; 
but the latter visits njust be regular arifl'tHoroviish and planned in sucjti 

a way lhat'the work ot each, class -and covered. It is alsp ^ : 

' \ ■ . ^ -'^ ' ■' > ' ■ . ■ •■ : ■ »■ . -"^ • 

desirable that there should be careful stratjeglesvde vised .to enable 
the Inspectors to study specific aspiects of primary edtibatipn - for » 
•example the teaching; of reading or" the use of audio- visual- aids in 
the classroom or rural soiencie and the stuc^ of the school's environment - 

by directing a^ aeries of school visits, to: these ends and praduclng^a 

. ■ '. ■ ' . . • ' ■■ 

report which could foriii the basis for refresher -eouTO^ and also " 

* fit ' " ^ ' „■ ■ . ' ■ ■■ ' ■ • . ■ ^ . ■ ■ • * ■ ' 

enable^ the Ministry and L^E.A. to coricentrate on particfular problems 

arid weaknesses. Such 'composite' reports would be a valuable supplement 

to the .convent! dria'l, reports on indiviclual schools, . • 
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In>Servlce Training ' 
46; One of the moat Important duties of the Assisibant Inspector' Is his 
participation In the refresher courses whloh ai*e run for primary 
> school^ te^achers. It is the responsibility of the Area Inspector to 
^or^ganlee suoh courses^ in consuljbatlon With /the L^E.A.s and the 
headis of schools « and to .draw up a programme based on'' tke pairtlcular 
tieeds of thc^ teachers that hAve been Identified through Inspection- 
visits. In 1972 the Ministry's budget included a stim df ji 2^000 for 
suclj refresher courses, in addition to )( 10,000 'allooated for longer 
= In-service and upgrading courses run -at the Institute of Edu^aticoi 

' '' f ■ i . . ■ * ■ . . . ' 

, and in training colleges. Th€f (Sontribution that the present body , 

of . Assistant Ijnsp^^btors can make to such refresher oourses is 
limited by the fact that they are -fewt in niunber and raiany of them 
have been in the Job only a short time and, often late k experience of 
the needs and problems of the prlWry schools .^^^^1^ 
opportunities for in-service training of tile primary teaching force 
* is certainly a matter of high priority with such a la'rgd proportion 

of teaching staff who aw 

40 p^v cent in 1971 without a Grade"* if qualification - see* ?kragi)liph 12) 
and with the need tp Imple^ widerjr "the chiUiges in purriculura 

^ coi;itj5xt and^^aching metl:^ods initiate under the llnlcef project In 

'Zarla. A larger, more, stable V^d better trained I^inuiiiry InspecTOrate, 
^■/^ : working closely wi-th the staff Of the training colleges, c6uld iertatnljr 

help a good deal to extend these ojl^portuhltles. So too would a plan ' 
" being; put forward by the Chief Inspector of Educi|tion^^^t^^ establish in • 

the State a number of Teachers' Ih-Service and Cut^riculum Gentses. 

> « , ■ _ " / * ' ■ 

" " ; • It is intended that these woulti provide tra^ 
^ . V various ^-subjects of the primary currioulum and also incorparate ap 

ERjc \. 54.2 -.'/.r :, ■ ■■' 



Audlb-Vlsual Unit. These could become very useful focal points for 
teachers. Inspectors and training college, lecturers to, familiarise 
thettselyes with new syllabuses and me thirds and promote the exchange 
of ideas and experiences which wduld benefit all parties. There 
az:e also proposals afoot to produce a Teachers' Handbook and a Journal 
for teachers. ' . . • 

Textbooks and Teaching Aids 

It Is the responsibility of the L.E.A.s to supply the schools with 
the class textbooks and teaching aids whitJh they need. There is 
a Teachers' Guide Book list drawn up by the Chief Education Officers 
(Priraary).and the Staff Inspectors at the* Ministry, and the latter 
recommend textbooks to the li.E.A. through the Area Inspector and the 
Assistant Inspectors. While the supply Of textbooks^^^to-^the schools 
is said to be adequate there is generally a dearth of teaching aids * 
in the schools which the. L.E.A.s claim they have insufficient funds 
to provide. It was said that 'the teabhers"" in general show little ^ 
initiative in devising their own teaching and learning aids from local 
materials; and the C.E.O. (Primary) described in. some detail a teachers' 
worksl^op he had run when he was an Area Inspector on this theifle. There 
is certainly a need to Increase the number of such workshops for 
teachers if the pupils are to take a more .actlye part in their own 
learning and if the general environment of the school classrooina is , 
to becpme more stiraulatlngV As suggested in discussiaig the training 
of Inspectors (see paragraph 32), they must themselves , be well enougji 
tralped to give the practical help needed. 
Other Duties of the Inspectorate ^ \? '\ 
The Assistant Inspectors, as their list of duties Indlcatei^, are/ 
expected to act as professional advisers to the officers of the Local 



0 
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Eduoatloh Authority In the ^reas in Hhlch they are based* In., this 

capacity they are Involved in the drawing up of development plans 

by the L*E*A,s and in interpreting Ministry policies « The present . 

instability of the Primary Inspectorate means that there are too f^ 

Inspectors Hho laive been long enough in their areas to be abl^ to give 

useful advice based on a thorough knoWled|i|e of the schools and the 

*i \ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

connunltles they serye« . me appointment, deployment and promotion 

of 'teache]5s are the responsibility of fthe L*E*A*s but they rely a ' 

good deal on the advice of the iMpectorate especially in matters ' 

of promotion. Again, the Inspector must know the capabilities of 

all' the teachers in his schools if his culvloe is to be of value* 

Good cooperation appears to exist between the Primary Inspectors iand 

the staff of the teacher training colleges, anid there'^ls some 7 

interchange or post between tlie two* The Inspectors assist in the 

Intervlewti^ arid selection of students for the teacher training colleges; 

thef are invited to give talks to ^ the students in tralnlrfiB on their 

future professional responsibilities; and t^ey, supervise the ^bi^ 

teachers in their probationary period* Hie Inspecrtors and training 

o ■ — . . - ^ ' . 

' ■ " • • V ■ ■ 

college staff also collaborate in arranging and conducting in-service 
courses for serving primary school teachers and for the student., teachws 

9 . r ■ ■ ' . 

in their periodis of practice in the schools* ^ 
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EAST-CEHTRAL STATE. 

^i'X;T10N PRIMARY HJUCATION 

Adalnlatration * ' / 

49. Slnoe^ the end of tHe war. In 1970, during which all educational 

inatltutions were closed and many were destroyed or severely damaged, 
the State has been engaged In the major task of reconstructing Its 
educational services arid reshaping Its system of educational 
adainlstratlon. The^Publlc Education Edict of 1970', amended in 1972, 
lounced the take-over by the State of all Voluntary Agency schools, 
whiteh before the war accounted for the majority of schools, and laid 

V- . . ^ .. ■ 

down avnew administrative structure. The preamble? of that Edict 
states th^ (Section 2): ^ ) 'S,^- . ■ 

"It Ik, desirable and necessary that^ the State takes over all 
schools ^d their control, management and sufiervisloh in order 
to secure oei^tral 'control and an integrated system of education 
which will gwirfemtee uniform standards and fair distribution of=s 
education faQllitiWs and reduce the cost of running the schools^. 
Further, (Section 4) ! ^ 

"The take-over of these schopls is for the efficiency, orjier; 
stability and good government of the State, -particularly in its 
relations with other States lii the Federation." 
And (Section 7): \ ■ \ - : 

"The proprietorship and management of most schools and 
institutions in the State have hitfierto.been in the hands of 
. Voluntary Agencies, mostly Christian Missionary and private 
individuals, and very recently Local Government Councils and 
were thus in the majority run on a purely pHllanthropic b^sls 
as institutioris of public welfare*"' ' 
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50. 'line administrativFe structure adopted (set out in Part HI of the Edict)'' 
for th€ mahageiMnt and control of schools^ was the establishment of 
a State School Board and 55 Divisional School Boards > one for each 
admihlstnitlve division of the- State,, under the* planning, policy and 
budgetary control of the State Ministry of Education In Baugu, which Is 
also responsible for Inspection and maintenance of educational 
standards. . 
'51* Hie State Schbol Board, com^sed df a sole administrator - the Ghle-f 
Executive Officer - and an advisory committee respresentatlve of 
different Interests In. education, wae given the fallowing functions: 

(a) His management of all post^prlmary schools and dins tltutlonci ; . 

(b) th^ appointment, promotion, transfer and discipline of teachers 
in post- primary schools and institutions; 

(c) consultation with and. advice to the Ministry upon such matters 
cormected with policy, theory and j^ractice as it thinks fit and 
upon any question referred to it by the Ministry; 

(d) coordination of t^e actiyities of the. Divisional School Boards. 
52. The Divisional Schools Boards, subject to the exercise of the function^ 

/ of the State School Board, and subject^ ta the refeulations and directions 
* giyen by the Commissioner of EducationT^he l^ad of the Ministry, were 

given the responsibility for the management and control pf tlie primary . 
schbols in their areas and' in paL>?ticular j \ 

(a) To^ appoint, promote, transfer, discipline and dismiss teachers 

and other-^staff required to be employed at, or for th9» purpose 

. ' * * *' ' ■ ■ ' • 

" . * of a primary school. ' ^ . . 
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(b) To maintain any premises forming part of, or used in conneclflon 

'46 ' ' 



With, any such school. 



(c) To acquire on behfiilf of the Adnlnlatrator and to obtain ' > 

equlpnent, fimlture, and other moveable property required for 
the pHTpoBBB of iBUch bchool, 

(ri) To provide recreational facilities and provide echool fees. 

(e) To collect school fees and other revenues. " . 

. " ■ ' ... 9 • 

The State School^Board, therefore, besidesTcoritrolling 8^ 
all p^st-prlmarj- institutions, has considerable power^B and responsl-' ^ 
bllltles in .-advising the Ministry on educational policy «nd of 

/ • ■ ♦ ■' , r ' _ * 

coordinating the activities of the Divisional Boards. Such cbor:dina'tlon 
extends to- the allocation of teachers accordling to divlsiorpil requirements 
the disbursement or finance made avilable by the Ministry and .Oovemment^ 
and coordination of Divisional budgets and to the problems arising from 
.the merging of former voluntary agency schools to sieicure more' economic 
uxi^ts, which has been a marked feature of planning hnd development of , 
primary education since the publication of the Edict. There is indeed 
a complex pattern of administrative re la tiozishl^ between the Ministry, 
i;he State School Boards> and the Divisional Boards, which 'it is beyond 
the terms bf this stUcIy to explore thoroughly but which form the 
background' against whloh the SchooX Inspectorate must perform its duties • 
Hie professional inspection of schools and Ixiatltutloxis is solely the 
responsibility of thev Ministry of Education. Part VII of ^ the Public 
Edict lays down that^^(i 30.1) s . ' ' • 

. "The Inspectorate Division of the Minis txy shall ensure that 
all schools are regularly Inspected to ensure the maintenance 

^of standardlis", and, (S 32): . ^' 
" ' "The Cqmiilssioner may^ make regulations for: , 
(a) The conduct of the iiispect^on of schools fitnd institutions 
under this Edict. 



(b) The making of reports of Inspection and the notification 
to any person of the contents or parts thereof of any 
report, . ^ <5. 

(c) The manner In which any person affected by a'^ report may ^ 
' notify the authority to whom-'lt Is made that he disputes 

ayqy fact or opinion contained in the report. '• -v 

J ■ ■ . ■ ^ • ; . ■ : 

^ , Such regulations were being drafted at the tine of the Consultant's 

visit. ' ^ - . ' : ' ^ - ' . • 

The Prj^mary Schools 
55. After the destruction, danage and loss oif educational opportunity 

suffered during thfe war, determined efforts are being made, against 
/ Shortages of manpower, materials and mon^y, to rebuild, and develop 
primary education In the State by offl6lals, "teachers and parents, 
' • with the^ valuable asslstMce of Unlcef and other agencies of aldl 

' and with financial support from the jPtoderal Goyemmentl l<ie 'take-over' 

of the Voluntary Agency schools -has Irivblved ail concerned with the 
management and administration of primary education, jlncludlng the 
. ^ " Inspectorate, in a wide range of activities and pro^)lems. Many of - 

. the smaller primary achopls proaeided by the Voluntary Agencies and 

established without effective pl^ipning have been merged, 
^ units - some, in the urban areas, very large indeed - with school 

populations of 2,000 or more. Indeed, some Vde-merglng* is now 
. taking plac^* In some cases, buildings some distance a^az^ have been 
' I merged into a single school, with consequent problems for efficient 
organisation and v administration. Proposals for sudh merging have to 
- V be submitted for approval by Divisional Boards to the Ministry, which 

relies heavllyvdn the advice of the Zonal Inspectorate irf^ making its 
decisions. Because of war damage, school accommodation has had to be__ 
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Improvised and is often very unsatisfactory. In one large school <^ 
visited In Nauktej 1^ classes of approximately 40 pupils each were 
housed In a large building with no partitions - ai long row of 15 classes 
facing 15 teachers with 15 blackboardls. Classes which could not be 

fliccomniodated inside the building we^:^ working under the trees on the 

' ■ ■ • . ■ ' • .. ' ■■ • . ■ " . •-. ■ \. . ' ^ ' . •. 

compound. S.chool furniture and equipment are often in very short 
supply; many, pupils were seen sitting on broken benchea or on l^^hen<. 
stools. Ibilcef have supplied a good deal of.-fumlture. and many pupils 
bring their own ImprovljBed desks or table boxes made by their parents. 
One Qf the most urgent needs is for inoris' books and teaching equipment 
ixi the schools to replace what was lost in the war. In several' ' 
classrooms seen ther^ was only the blackboard and pupils had to "share 
^textbooks. ^ 

• _ - . : I ■ • 

■*■' ' " . ■ . . a, " 1. 

A striking feature of primary education in East-Central^ as in other 
States^visited, is the degree of self-help shpwn by; the school ^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^ 
coniamities and parents. Each primary school has its own school 
committee^ appointed by th<& Divisional School Boards which is 
responsible for the general welfare of the school. The secreta.y is 
the school Head. !A1so^ most schools have a I^rent/Teacher AiBSOclatldn^ 
which is active in raising funds fbr class^j^oiaSj furniture and 
equlpoient and providing la&pur. pni -several schools vlslted^ c 
were being created by this oonminity effort^ which also extends In 
some cases to a communal levy for the -payment of school feesT. 

ThB primary course extends over six years # beginning at about the 

♦ • . ■ ^- - • .' , ' ■ 

age of six. 'rtiere is a wide age-range in many of the classeisr ' v 

■*....•<' • ■ ' ■ ■ » ' * ■ 

because of thb admission of pupils at a later age« who were deprived 

of admission to schools during the war«. Pees are charged according 



to a scale rising f rom |<[ 3 per annum In Class 1, to,^* 15 In Class 6, 
The following statistics of primary educVtlon for 1972, so far 



unpublished, were kindly 


suppjLied to 


the Consultant: 






Table 2. Primary Enrolment *ln 1972 j?; 








Wumber of Number.<:of Number of 
schools streams teachers 


Number of * 
boys 


Number of 
girls. 


Total 
enrolment 


2 089 30 811 


32 499c 


719 549 


. 450 761 


1170 310 


^ ^ " 

Table "5. Qirolmeu^ bv Class 










Cl^^ 1 Class 2 Class 5 


Class 4 


Class 5 


Class 6 




378 30'^ 298 611 228 IQk 


161 712. 


. 114 498 V 


' : 73 505 





N.Bl: (1) The ratio of boys to girls In school was 62:38. , 
(11) The average size of a primary school was 536 pupils. ^ 
(ill) The pupil* teacher ratio. was 36:1. 
(ly) , There wer^over five times as many pupils enrolled In Class 1 
as in Class 6. 

, ■ . . ' ' . ' (..^ '• _ ■ ; . 

. 58. Between 1970 and 1972, there was a 17 per ^eiit increase in the 

exuTOlment in primary schools. The primary enix>ln«i?it ratio for the 
State for 1970 was estimated at 71.3 per cent of J>he x?el^yant 

I age-group(l), and Is 'proJeeW to Increaiae to 76.3 per cent £n 1976, 

the target year for the Introduction of lihlversal primary education 
In Nigeria. - > 



(1) Source : 'Feasibility study (unpublished) of the Universal Primary 
Bducaitlpn Scheme, Unesco, Lagos (see paragraph 10), 
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5^. 'The result of the Berglrig of primary schools* referred to in 
^ ■ paragraph 7 above,. la ahown by the fact that, In 1972 the average ' 

„ - Achool^ contained 556 puplie, whej?eaa in 1970 It contained 252. The 
" , number of primary aohoola iraa reduced by i#559 in that period. 
Teachers and teaicher^trainifi^ 
60. \ As ahoim in Table 2, the munber of teachers employed in the priMiry 
: . ^ fichoolfl in 1972 was 32,499. Only 8,908 (28 p*r cent) .of these wene 

women* Ihe qxaalifioation of teraobera, by percentage, were as follovii^s: 

" ■ ' - . ■ ■ % : , - :. 

- Grade I, or above ,1 ,. * 

Grade II 49 

IM'"]" ^'-'^ ■/ ' . ■ Grade III 23 ' ■'' ■ 

. . ■■■■ : , ■ : ^- ■ ' - ' ■ .-■ ■ ■ 

:;-'^^.v/. " Uncertificil^ted or^.. ' 

. ^, lantrainied -27' " Z'-" 

Half of these teachers, therefore, did not have the Grade 11 Teachers' 

Certificjite, which isvnqir regarded in the coiintry ajs the minimum 

quiillficatlon acceptable for primaizy school teaching, c Over a quarter , 

of the teachers w€(re either train to, jget a certificate, 

* or had no training, at all. the necessity for a massive programme 

of upgrading and training is evident. , 

- * ' ■ ' ' ■ , ' ■ 't* ■ ■ 

•61. niere-a?^ now 21 primary teaohejr training colleges in 

their tiumber having been reduced from 42, and one Advanced Teacher 

Training College at Owerri, providing ai three-year course for the 

'^^c ' ' Nigeria Certificate In Education. The primary co lieges /.irtllch provide 

a two-year coursft to the (Jrade II .'certificate, contained, in 1972, ^ 

6,0^1 studenis (6l per cent men, 59 per cent women), and "the average 

^ ^}jub€r of students, in each college was 288 • iWre is an IDA project 

to expand 7 of the exiating 21 colleges to hold 6CX) students each. 
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On completion of their ppuree of training teachers aM allocated 
to the Divisional BoardcT^ in accordance Kith their requlrementa^ 
fhey are bonded to jteacfi for two: years for every year of training, • * 
with a five* year maxlnuni bond. They are also expected > to teach for 
two years before goln^ on to>an Advanced Teachere' Caliecse for .^e 
N.C.E. course. * ' ^ ' \}' '■ ':■]: 

The majority of the students now admitted to the colleges have a/ 
School Certificate or pa^Bses In G.C.E., though some are jGirade III 
teachers. The State Is therefore rapidly ap|»roachlng the nattlona,! 
goal of admitting to the primary colleges only those who have, 
completed a full course of secondary education.- In 1971 # there were 
3,000 applicants for 3,000 places, thbuie^ the number decreased Ijn 1972; 
becaxise allowances for books and for ttuitn^^^ were dropped and 

tuition fees Imposed. In future, tuition fees'wlll not be charged. 

istudents are selected by a Conmcm E^t3Wice Examination, set by the ^ 

\ \ ' o • 

Examinations Section of the MlnipcrM andrby-i^ State « 

conmlttee is engaged In 'fbimtlatln(|^ new curriculum for the colleges^ 
baaed on a suggested cxirrioulum put\fda?ward by the National^ Education 
Reseaix^h Coxmcll, as a result of a nktlbnal curriculum workshop in 1971 
Ttie staff of 'the primary teacher traftning colleges; in 1972# nussbered. 
290 (78 per cent men, 22 per cent wdraer^) ^nd the- following were their 
quallfifOations In percentages: 

• / ^ 

- Graduates (with or without training) / . ^4 

- Nigerian Certificate in Education^ 
or equivalent \ 59 

- ot ade I ■ • . \ 14 

- °G2«de II ' ' \ - 10 

- Others 52 . \ . 5 
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The staff of the Colleges. are said to be fairly /Stable though there 
Is soM trauis Oar between rtihem apd^^^ staff^.0/^ secondary schools. 
, Curriculum" and In-semgice'* tralnlnp / , 

Tiie curriculum and syllabuses at present In use in the schools were 

" ■ *■ ' . ' . ' ^ ..- , ■ ' " • 

• , * . issued .in I965. .Thei following comment from the Report of a« conference 

on the new educational 'administration held in ti;^e State in 1971# is' 

, . worth quoting: ' . 

•*The current syllabus i^p §till for the most part foreign * ^ 

and examination^orientedj^ there is little scope for * 

■■ \ ' ' , • • ' ■ • c ^ \ r 

* ^ supplementary reading and library studies, arid the V^nftaculkr 

• . ' ■ & ^ ^ V ' ' . * ' * ' ' . \'' • , ( 

is not given itg rightful place in schools ^ More emphasis 

Should .be given to geography^ starting from the\ child's own 

•: ■ . • - ' • ; : • - ■ ■\^- ' ^ 

environment and attention should be paid to the s.tudy of i 

■ * . - ■ * ■ ' • - , * *• . ■ * ■ \ . • 

. ' the way of life and culture of the people* The sa^ne applies 

" -to the stiidy of, history." ' -a ^ e) ■ \ 

' ^ ' Rtevision of the various subject syllabuse;tf is prpceedixig inVthd h^ 

' V ' of ia number of coramHtee^^^^^ is, surpi'isinfEly, no 'Curricula 

I)eyelopment Section in the Ministry. The Principari Inspector (Primary) 

>w is reponsible for the .coordination pf\ primary curricultari dSlWlopment 

^ and for initiating central in-service course&j (e.g. in modem 

,^ mathematics, social studies) for selected teachers, tralnifng.college' * 

. lecturers and Assistfil^t. Inspectors, who then 'spread the gospel' by " 

courses in' the zonal- areas in which they wcrrJ^^^^^^e 'staff of the 

Institute' of Education at the University of Nsukka assist with courses, 

i' ■ . , • • •. o . • . • ■ 

* . but" the* Institute does not play the same leading role in primary 

• . , • ' * -■ * . ' •* 

. ' : currlcultun developihent and ih-service tiraihlhg as that iindertaken by jj- 

' ^ the Institute of Education at Ahmadu Be^Llo University In the Nor'^ 

Shortage of finance find the heavy burden of recons-titudtlon arid , - ' ' 
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admlhlstratlon imposed on senior officials o:^ the Hlnlstzy are 



m 



mniBT^ry^ are- - 
certainly factors limiting the progress that its ^ desirable la 
■f-- reform and the provision of. curriculum aiiterials to the schools* 
SECTION II. TOE PRIMARy INSPECTORATE - • ' ^ 

Organisation \ ^ . / ^ * 

65 • There are Ttwo divisions of the f Inspectorate > viz: : ^ " , : ; 
(a) Coordination Division; - ' ^ 



(b) Zonal Inspectorate* 




(a) Headquarters : ^ '-^f \. > 

Hie .poordination Divlsiph^^is'^ased at Ministry he«^i?ift^ 
Charge of the Clierf Irispectdr of Educatibn- aiidihls \I>?^P^ 

organigramne of the striioture of the Minis tryoWas i^^ 



i>the Consultant. The Coordination DlviiBlbnr hoW!^^ 
the .fdllowlnaf main -sections^ '^e^ 
.rank) by a Chie f Education Of f loer: (CE6) , a a>i'iiielpai^ 
(PI), a Senior, Iiispec.t»r^<Slt or,. Inspe^ ^-J^JJ^^^'^^^^ 
(1) Educational stand£ards (CEO)^^^^^V . • • ■/ ^ ^ ''::iS< ^ - ■ 

, . ■ ■ I. s • ■ 

(ii) Prlfliary Schools (PI ),\Andlttdlng ttuwery schools (I), 

(ill) Technical schooliB (S];), • v ^ 

^- . - ^. .. ■ ■ ..... ■ . . , . - 

^ (Iv) Secondiry schools (CEO), 



'(v) Teacher training, (PI), 
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(vl) Science (PI), - ' - 

(vll) Adult education (Si), c . 

(viil) Physical and health education (SI), ' 

* - ■ • - ' 

(ix) Home economlcj5 (Si), ' ^5. j . 

(x) Arts and crafts (I), - " • - * 

(xl) Special education (l), " ^ 

(xll) Exaualnatlons ahd registration (Pi). ^ . . 

The section for Modem Aids and School Broadcasting (Pi) Is look ted 

f at a centre In another part of Enugu. , 
(b) Zonal Inspectorate ; , . ' 

This Is organised In ten Inspectorate Zones, most of which cover 
three or four of the 35- political imd administrative Divisions of;i>hfe 

.State. Each Zone is headed by a Zonal Inspector, who is usuaLJ^y in 
- raiik a Senior liispeator of. Education. In €rach Division, there is a 
Divisional Bduc»tlon Officer/inspector, -who, until fairly recently, , 
was secretary of the Divisional School Board. The Assistant 
Inspectors of Education (AIE)^'are based in the Divisions in which 
they work,' under the Immediate supervision of the Divisional Education 

, Officers and the overall control of the Zonal Inspectors. The 

• •.. ' , ■ ■ • "■ ■ ' ,' ■ ■•• • J- ' _ ■ - 

hierarchy in the field is there^fore: 

Zdfttl Inspector (Senior inspector) 

::■ . ' •, '•1 .'. . ' . ^ .:. ■ 

Divisional Education Officer (Inspector) 
Assistant Inspector 

■ ■ • • ^ .: ' \ ■ ' ' ^ ': ' 

The various functions- of these officers are described later in this 

■ ' ' • ' \ , . ■. • 

section. 
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Staffing . - - ■ • 

66. '■ The 1972-1975 budget approved an establishment of 128 Inspectors 

o - ^ 

of^ education, of all^ranks, lii the State, Of these, 122 are in post. 
Including those concerned with examinations and Modern Aids and 
School Broadcasting, and 102. engaged Di the Inspection and 
supervision of schools and institutions, primary and post- primary. . 
Table 4 shows^ the number and deployment of : the Zonal Inapeetorati? 
StAff In 1972, with the corresponding humber o;f primary schools and^ 
teachers in each Inspectorate. Zone > and the number of such schogls 
inspected ^in *197?. ^. ^ 

67 n As shown In Table 4 average assignments of primary schools and teachers 
are calculated for the Assistai^t Inspectors only as they, do the bulk of 
^ the: prlnfiry uchool inspection. In 1972 there were 47 of them In post. 
Including 9 wrth special responsibility for rural education and 3 for* 
physical education. The 35 Divisional Education "Off ice rs/lnspec tors, 
o;ie for each administrative Dlvl8l*6n of , tide State, were, in 191^, 

a ■ * . «j . ■ " 

secretaries, of the Divisional School B<jards, and as such were concerned 
ra^inl-x with the acimlnlstratlve management of the school's, rather than ^ 
with professional inapeotion. At the end of 1972, 'it was "decided to 
a^xpoint secretaries of the Boards from within the Divisions and to 
reintegrate the Divisional Bduoation Offioeiii into tiiie Zonal Inspeotorate 
with responsibility for organising and superiTlslng primary in«p#Qt4-on 
in their Divisions; in addition to a good many other duties (see , 
paragraph 82 below). Though they may be expected' to <^ take . some part 
themselves in the actual inspection of the primary schools^ the main 
brunt is still likely ,to fall on the Assistant Inspectors and therefore . 
their numbers are the crucial factor to ^ 'taken Into account in 
considering the staffing position* . , ' ^ ^ . 



Table 4, Staffing of Zonal Inspectorate In relation to nianber of Primary Schoola and 

r ■ - - - - - " - 



Divisional Aaslatant 



Xnapec toi?ate 
Zone 


Primary 
Schools ' 


Prima rv 
Teachers 


IrKepectors 


RHii<^ji_"tif on 

Officers 


(1) 




182 


2 8q8 

c 


1 




0 


Abukallkl 


346 


. 2 .448 


1 


.4 


5" 


Enugu 


225 


3 359 


1 


4 




NJlkoka 


147 


2 268 


1 


2 


4 


Nkirerre 


175 


- 5 147 


1 


2 




Nmikka 


160 


1 680 


.-•1 '' 


3 


4 . 


Oklgwl . . 


: 172 


3 455 


1 


3 


2 


Qnltsha 


- 224^ ' 


3 597 


' 1 


6 


7 


Owerrl :^ 


306' 


4 839 


1^ 


< 4 


7 . 


Venuahla 


152 


2.808 

r 


1 


4 


4 


East-Central State 


2 089 


32 499 


10 


35 


47 



r - 

(1) Including 9 Assistant Inspectoi^s 'for Rural Education and 3 for Physical Eduoatloh 
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b8. Uiat posTtloxT^iF^^eTi^^ in 1972 for^ the 

State as a whole for an Assistant Inspector was 44 schools~ancr 
691 teachers, with wide variations (e.g; 2^ Assistant Inspectors- in 
the Oicigwl Zone had to cope with 172 schools and 5*455 teachers). 
As a result of the px^llcy of merging small primary schools the average 
primary school is relatively large, with 556 pupils and about 15 
teachers. It is expected that each school should be inspected 
annually. Travel difficulties have to be taken into account In many 
parts of the State (see paragraph 74). Prom Table 4 It will be seen 
that abo;it a quarter of the primary schools were inspected in 1972, 
some zones achieving a much higher rate than others in relation to 
the number of Assistant Inspectors in post. 

69. If the schools, and their teachers are to get the fullest support 
- from the Inspectorate Iboth through inspection- visits and throu^^i 
Increased, opportunities for in-service training, it Is essential that ^ 
^ the overall ratio of Inspectors to -teachers should be such that the. 

\ . Inspector ca-n get to know all 'his' teachers and their work well- and 

" ' be' in regular contact with thSni. In the Conauljtant' s vleyf, having 
regard to the fact that. In 1972, half the primary teachers In^the/ 
State did not have a Grade II Certificate and also' taking into 
consideration the whole range of duties of the Inspector, discussed 
belon, nnd travel problems, the ratio to lie aimed" at. should be .one 
Inspector to about 15O teaohe3?8. On , this, estimate", if the 
Divisional Bducat;.ofi Officers to b^ Increased from 55 to 45 in the 
next financial year 0 in devote a substantial amount of their time 
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to primary Inspection, about l6o more Assistant Inspectors are 
needed, to bring their nxiabers up to about 15O. The Chief 
"TriSperrtor-^ofLJau.^^ discussion, expressed his wish to 

double the present numbers of tout points cidt that 
shoi^tage of finance -rather, than lack of suitable manpower was the 
principal obstacle to expansion. This is fully appreciatSwli in view . 
of the demands being made by^the process of reconstnxction and by t}ie 

increasing school populajbi on. But it is to be hoped that In the 

• ' ■ ^ . \ » " ■ 

interests df the scTiools and the maintenance arid development of 
educational standards, this obstacle can be progressively overcome^ • 
Concentration on the training of heads of primary school? in school 
management and guidance of the work in the classrooms of their own < 
schools, and axi Extension of the system ^hereby the heads of larger 
schoitls exercis^ some supervision over associated smaller schools, 
would help to improve the present position. 
Recruitment and Training of the Inspectorate \ 
Recruitment to the Inspectorate is through the State Public Service 
Commission and those, appointed swerve a probationary period ofN;hree 



years • ^ Ass istant Cln^pec toraTisiia±iy-~t)o^ the 
following citialifications obtained after the Grade II Teacher's 
Certificate : . • ' ^ 

■ . t; . 

- Teachers Grade I Certificate; \ 

- Assoc iateship Diploma in Education; 

K ^ ■ . \ ' * 

- UK Ministry Of Education Teachers Certificate; 

- Physical Education Diploma; 
Home Economics Diploma; . 

- Nigeria Cert^ificate' in Education, ^ 



Biey are generally, therefore, well qualified non-graduate 
teachers and are expected to have had at leaat five years of 
teaching experience before appointment. Tfae Assistant Inspector 
can advance to the rank of Hli^er Assistant Inspector- (HAIE), but 
only about one in ten achieve this promotion. Appointment or 
promotion to the rank of Inspector and above usually requires the 
possession of a xanlverslty degree. The career op^rtuntties, 
therefore, for an Assistant Inspector are limited unless he is able 
to go to a university and in that case his services to primary 
Inspection will probably be lost. It seems necessary;^ to create 
within the Primary Inspf^ctorate certain posts of special reponsibility 
on a higher salary scal^i which woultf provide Incentives to the able 
InisJ^ector to improve his qualifications by further study and tralhlng^ 
He might, for example, be enabled to develop an expertise in a parti- 
cular subject or area of the primary schoal curriculxim and act as a 
subject-advisor with responsibilities for curriculum development and 
In-service training In one or two zones of the State. The more that 
cam be done to Improve the status and career opportunities for the 
Primary Inspector the more likely ft is that the service will attract 



heads Wid teachers of exceptional abillty^- ^d pe r fe onaM^^ry- 



Very little seems to be done by way of giving the Assistant Inspector 
^ufiy^^ubstantlal course of training before he takes up his appointment. 
This is a wealaies8^---^Al^ouigh he may hav^ been a good Head or teacher 
in his school, he Is enterlxig^hisir^ci^ Is going to make 

considerable demands on him in assessing mauiy^^dlf^'ei^nt situations 
and , giving relevant and helpful advice and guidance to tfii 
teachers with whom he comes Into contact. He needs to be 
fully abreast of current Ideas and developments In prlmai^ education 

• • : ■ ■ ■ ' ■ '61' . ■ 



and to know somethixig of the art and technlqiies of Inspection and 
supervlaion, and of conducting In-servlce .coiurses and reporting. 
A six months induction course whlcH combined fornal education and 
training with field experience under the supervision of an experienced 
Inspector would do much, to equip the recruit for his very varied tasks* 
Uiere are various opportunities provided for fuifbher trainliig when he 
is in the service. For exaxople in 1972 the Ministry of Education^ 
with asslateLnce from Uhicef organised a useful short courae of two 
weeks duration for Primary Inspectors at Ministry headquarters and 
are following it in 1975 with a couxrse for post- primary Inspectors. 
Also, in 1972 # a month' s course was organised at the Institute of 
Education of the University of Nsukka for 9 P:. imary Inspectors from 
East Central State as well 8 farom Souths Eastern and 3 frpm Mid-Western 
States^ which Included on its staffs with British Coxincil assistance^ 
two former members of Her Majesty Vs lnspectbrate in England. Tt>iB 
course devoted a good deal of time to workshop activities in which 
the participants were encouraged to practise various crafts and to * 
do some creative writing themselves so that they would be in a 
better position: to help the teachers in the schools to undertake thsfse 
ac^tivi ties wit h their pupils. Such a realistic approach is likely to 
be more profitable theui a coiirse consisting solely, of lectures .and 
discussions. But it n^edSillike all courses* to be followed up 
carefully. Also several of 'the Assistant Inspectors in the State 
have attended the Federal-* sponsored courses in primary school subjects 
held at Nigerian Iftil versifies during school vacations^ and some have 
studied educational administration^ and supervision overseas through 
the Commonwealth Technical Assistance programme. 



Apart fi^m the extension of such opportunities for professional 
renewal It is Important that the Inspectors working In the field 
should have access to books and educatlonar periodicals to enable 
them to kee^ themselves up-to-date by personal study* Many of them 
lost their own collections of books during the Civil War. 'Ihe 
Zonal Offices therefore should have a good modern library^. It would 
be helpful too if Ministry Headquarters could produce a regul8.r 
' Inspectors' Bulletin to which Inspectdrg^ of all ranks contributed, 
which contained, inter alia ^ account of, interesting educational 
developments and experiments in the State and suggestions for further 
reading. 

Conditions of Service 

Inspectors, like other touring officers, receive car loans scaled 
according to their salary, with car-maintenance and mileage allowances. 
But inadequate traxisport remains one of the most serious handlc^tps to 
the efficient performance of the Inspectors' duties* Many rf them lost 
their cars during the war and have not been able to replace them. 
In one Zone visited by the Consultant, which covered a very wide area, 
no Assistant Inspector'had his own car and there was only ^n^ vehicle 
for the whole Zone - a minibus provided by Uhlcef. The inspectors 
theref ore-^Tttd^o-^rely-roalnly on-1^ only^reached 
schools on a main road. In another Zone, where there were four 
Ministry vehicles in the Zone, the problem was lack of money for 
maintenance and fuel. In that Zone inspection in rural areas was 
possible only in the dry season from November to March, and many of 
the bridges over rivers were broken dowxi or in a perilous condition 
after the war. If the Zonal Inspectorate is to do Its'^Job and the 



schools are to be visited and Inspected more regularly, high priority 
needs to be given to providing advances for the p^lrci1ase of cars and 
adequate allowances for running costs. 

In the Zonal Inspectorate offices visited by the Co^^ultant working 
space was generally very congested for the number of Inspectors based 
there> and the office facilities for filing, typing "iand. the reproduction 
of docuaents were poor. Under the prevailing conditions It is difficult 
for the Inspector to plan and organise his office work 
efficiently. /-^ 

Functions and Activities of the Inspectorate 

A circular addressed by ^the then Chief Inspector of Education €o all 
ranks of the Inspectorate in Jxme 1971# embodies his own philosophy 
Of inspection and sets out the main functions of the Inspectorate and 
the procedures to be followed In Inspecting and reporting. Relevant 
parts of this clrculai^ deserve quotation: 

(l) The four major roles of the Inspector are identified as follows i 

- Advisers on new teaching methods; 

- Advisers on school organisation; . - 

- Organisers of in-service education; 

' - Inspectors vOf ^chools and other educational institutions, 
(li) "I must stress here the more modem- roles of the Inspector in 

guiding, teaching and learning. In particular^ you are jto advise, 
organise and help create within our schools and Institutions* 
suitable environments and situations in which teaching and learn "ng 
can prosper. In sum, your main role is to offer helpful sugrostiona 
on teachlngi^ learning, school administration, teachers, pupils, 
plant, equlDiDent and to report back to the Ministry about the 
total educational situation ." (our underlining) 

■ . ■ " af 
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After defining these four rolee of the Inspector in more detail^ the 
circular goes on to specify five types of inspection duties. ISiese are: 
"(a) Tests or assessment of the teacher's professional abilities 
in the teaching situation. 

(b) Approval inspections for specific purposes^ e.g. to open or 
reopen schools; to add primary VI classes; to offer particular 
'subjects at the. Wesc African School Certificate Examination 

( post-* primary ) . 

(c) Short or partial inspections of schools or departments of a 
school. 

(d) A full inspection. 

(e) Supervision of the First School Leaving Certificate Examination 
(at the end of the primary course)." 

The Circular concludes by enumerating the^ inspection procedures which 
are to be followed: 

"(a) Assistant Inspectors are responsible, for the inspection of 
primary schools and must submit to Zonal Inspectors their 
monthly plans. Inspectors will noztnally work in teams and 
, Zonal Inspectors will be responsible for vetting of reports. 

(b) At the end of the inspection^ every Inspector/Assistant Inspector 
should submit weekly^ through the Zonal Inspector, his school 
inspection reports. 

(c) Attempts should be made to inspect and report on every school 
at least once^a^year. 

(d) Zonal Ins|)ec tors should forward to headquarters without delay 
inspection reports In their possession. 

(e) Team inspection of schools (i.e. post-primary) will be organised 
from headquarters. ^ 
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(f) Transport will be provided. If possible, by the Ministry, 

but where this Is not possible Zonal Inspectors, Inspectors/ 
Assistant Inspectors are to use theltjown or local transport 
in carrying out inspection duties. They are to make their c 
claims for local transport and travelling in the noz^mal manner." 
yfl^ • This document has been quoted in some detail as it outlines the main 
roles of the Inspector, the particular kinds of inspection to be. 

* ■ c 

' ■ - ^ -I 

adopted and the procedures to be followed. The followlrig partgrajiis : 

examine briefly how these roles and duties appear to be interpre^ted 

at the present time in the Context of a major restoration of - 

education in the State and adaptation to a comparatively ne?< system 

of educational administration. 

Headq\iarters Inspectorate ^ 

79. The Coordination Dlvlsiori of the Inspectorate at Miia.stry Headquarters 

3 is responsible for advising on the foimilatlon of educational policy, 

for directing curriculum development and in-service training, and as 

its title denotes, for coordinating the work ^f the ional Inspectorate.' 

At the time of the Conisultant' s visit, no schedule of duties of 

members of the. Division had been drawn up, -though it had recently 

been decided to do this. It is desirable that ther# should be as 

. clear a definition as possible if the functions of the Inspectorate 

Division vls-A-vls other divisions of the Ministry to avoid overlap 

and to ensure efficient and harmonious working relationships. The 

impression gained by the Consultant from discussions with the Principal 

* ■ <t 

Inspector (Primary), with whom he had continuing contact throughout 

' i ■ 

• his visit, was that he had a wide: retnge of responsibilities for the 

general development of primary education in the State, and consequently 
^ carried a considerable load of day-to-day administration. For example. 



proposals for the icerging or opening or closing of prinary schools 
come through t^atf Zonal Inspectors to him, and he works closely with' 



the Planning Section on developments affecting all 35 Divisions of tho 
State, Hiere is no . separate section for Curriculxiai Development and 
he must direct this and plan the necessairy In-service training coiirses 



at Headquarters to promote this development ji as well as choosing 
textbooks for use in the schools. At' the sane time^ as his title 
implies, he must exercise overall responsibility for the system of , 
primary inspection and^ supervisidnt and give the field inspectors the 
guidance and leadership they need. Inevitably he is "^very much tied to 

' r . - , - ■ 

desk-work arid dealing with papers bXA attending meetings, and cdimot 
keep ^sufficiently close contact with the field Ihspectorate by visiting 
the Zones and taking some part in the Inspection of schools himself. 
Some relief onothe administrative side is needed td enable him to 
devote more time to the professional duties of a Principal Inspector. 



Zonal Inspectorate • 

The Zonal Inspector is a key figure in the Inspectorate hierarchy. 

In the fields he is the main point of contact through his Divisional ' 

Educ^ition Officers between the Ministry and the Divisional Boards in 

" 'J 
his Zone^ for interpreting Ministry policy and for ensuring that 

adminis tractive action'^is taken as a result of Inspection reports 

written by his colleagues on the schools. He is responsible for 



supei*vising and coordinating primary inspection, for initiating 
programmes of in-service training and /for supervising the various 



State and national examinat^ions. He may be called upon to take part 
in the inspection of post-primary institutions, '^but takes little part 
in actxial inspections of primary 'schools, though concerned with planning 
and strategy. His organisational, administrative and representational 



functions are therefore nuaiarous. But^the recent move to appoint. ^ 
full-* time secretaries of the Divisional Boards and to Integrate the 
Divisional Education Officers/ iMpec tors fully into the Ihspeotorate 
should relieve the ^wilr Inspector of siwe of ia,d«Ijii^stT^^ ^ 
responsibilities and enable hia tc devote sbre tljBe to his purely 
professional functions. 

The n^w functions of 'the Divisional Education Officers/lnspectore 
are defined as follows^ 

(a) 'Jto be ex-officlo meaibers of l>lvisl02Uil School'>Boards and to 
\ render advice to the-Boiirds on professional matters. 

(b) To act as the Ministry's representative in their Divisions^ */ ' 



except at Zonal Headquarters where this f^nctipn beloA^ to- 
Zonal Inspectors. ' > 

(c) To represent the Zonal Inspectbr at fieetings of the Boards 
,of Ck>vemors of post^primar/ institutions in their Divisions 

■ b ^. ■ \ • 

When ISO directed by the Zonal Inspector. 

(d) To organise and sucarvise primary inspection in their Divisions 
under the general direction of the .Zonal Inspectors and to 

process such laispectloi! reports as irellbaa to. build up and 

■ . . , "' ' - • ■ " " -"^ . 

maintain all necessa'tTr records and statistics vpertaiiiing i : 

thereto (our underlining). • -^^^^^ — ^„ 



(e) ^ assist Zonal Inspectors in the organisation and eudnrinisiriation 

1^' ~' ■ 

of various examinatldhs - Jthe First School Leaving Certificate, . 
Common Entrance^ Teachers* and other such examinatibns.' 

(f) To assist Zonal Inspectors in the cc^Muct of Praotlcai Teaciiing^^^/^^4 
Tests.. ". ■ - . ~ ^''.Nr^^. 

(g) To collect and process applications for the issue of v^rioua ' , ^^.^ 
certificates as well as for the registration of te,achers«° 



'tr' 
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(h) To Join teams arranged by Zonal Inspectox's or by Ministry 

Headquarters for the Inspection of post- primary Institutions. 

(1) To assist Zonal Inspectors in organising refresher courses and 
seminars for teachers in the Divisions. " ■ ' 

(j) To orgcuilse tHe collection of educational statistics from 

schools arid Institutions In their Divisions and to render , such 
returns as may be required by Zonal Inspectors and Ministry 
fiea:dq^arters.^ 

:J(k) To ccndudt such Investigations or enquiries w.'thln their 

Divisions as may be required by Zdnal Inspectors, the Divisional 
School Board, the State School Board or Ministry Headquarters. 
82. Prom theHabove description of duties ±i is clear that the Divis5->nal 

EJducation Officer/ Inspector will have the twofold responsibility of 

— . ■ • ' 

c 

giying professional aavice to the Divisional Education Boards, which 
are charged with the administration and management of tlSe primary 
schools, and also of di3?edtly supervising the work of the Assistant 
•Inspectors in their inspection duties,: under' the overall' control of 
the Zonal Inspector. It is to be hqped that they will be alpie to 
tak^ part in the actual inspection of primary schools themselves as 
well as in the team inspootibhs of post:- primary Institutions and 
thfiit they will .not be too heavily immersed in administrative and 
. office- dutlQs. .The Asfirtfstant Inspectors, who are so seriously 
understaffed, need all the help^they can get from their more senior 
colleaj^es if the schools are to be inspected more regularly. 
83« • ^The' Assisttot Inspector is expected to spent- three out'of six / 
working days a week in inspection. His other duties are:, 
(a) Investigation *of complaints against teachers and Divisional 
V School Boards. * 



(b) Organlaatlon and conduct of In-serylce and refresher courses. 

(c) Collection and collation of educational statistics* ° » 

(d) Enquiries and Investigations,^ e.g. existence of Illegal schools 
pr of fraudulent teachers^ ; 

(e) Professional advice to Divisional .School Boards. ^ . 

(f) Supervision of First School Leaving Certificate Examination 
(at the end of the primary course),, , 

(g) Conduct of Practical Teaching Tests for Training College 
Students. . r 

The Asso-stant Inspectors are required to submit to the Zonal Innpector 
for approval monthly forecasts of their Itinerary for inspection duties 
and other activities and to send in montiily returns of work accomplished. 
A sawplic? of* these were supplied to the Consultant from different Zonal , 
Offices. This sample showed that the Inspectors were in the mairi 
keeping to the expected requirement of spending three out of six 
working days on full inspections, which lasted* from one to four days 
accordixig to the size of the school. Their assignments of schools and 
teachers however were such tHat they could not be expected at this 
rate to give a full inspection to more^than a quarter to a third of 
their schools in the coiirse o^ a year. * Visits to schools not fpr. full « 
inspection purposes Including the settlement of problems arising from 
the merging of schools, the Investigation of problems In the relation- 
ships of Head and staf„f, the approval of additional streams or classes, 
and the follow-up of recommendations made in ai previous reporting 
inspection. Itie amount of time they spent on office work VaWed a good 
deal. Several of them, in addition to the time spent in writing 
reports, had to devote several days to working on statistical returns 
for the Minis try. Other duties wh:lch took them out of the':office 



incl4/ded conducting practical teaching tests for dtudent-teachers in * 
training and supervi8"ing school-examinations. Some inspectors were 
visiting schools in connection with the experiment being conducted 
with. the introduction of the Initial Teaching Alphabet in East-Cen\ral 
State. Samples of thejr ache'lules of work during school vacations 
ahpwed that they were' from time' to time engaged in conducsting refresher 
courses or else attending courses themselves organised fay the Ministry 
of Education or one of the' Nigerian Universities. The" rest of the 

; • ■ y- ^- ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

\ • . ^ . . ■■ ■- 

time Vaj5 spent In office work. • ■ 
JThe present school year of .1973 is exceptional In that it consists of " \ 
only two tenns because of the chapge-over from a calendar academic 
year to one extending from September to July (cee paragmph 11). In 

F .. ■ ... 

■ . - ■ ■ ^ . . 

consequence, work such as the collection and collation of educational/ 
statistics and the' supervision of school examinations^ amd the /conduct 
of practical teaching tests for training college students has to be 
compressed into a shorter space of time and there is eonsequently. less 
opportunity for carrying out inspections. However, from, the evidence 
available from the schedules of work supplied by a number of Assistant : 
Inspectors, , their answers to questionnaires and discussions v^lth them 
it is clear that they jswre carryir^g out their duties conscieatiously ' 
against the odds- of shortage of niunbers>-' already^ referred to In this* 
paper, and the fact that routine adrainistrati vie duties and/lack of 
transport keep them in the office more than is desirable. 
Inspection and Reporting • . 

Of the five; types of inspection duties enume?5ated in the Chief Inspector 
Circular of I971 (see pa:.^agraph 76) the full inspection, followed by a 
.report, figures most prominently in the- schedules of work of the 
Assistant Inspectors^ Such as inspections unless it ife of L small V 



sclv>ol, requires the ^Bervlces of more than one Inspector for a number > 
of days if all classes and teachers are to be observed and every a^spect 
of the school*, material and pedagogical, to be reviewed. A school of 
2> 000' pupils with about 60 teachers, of which there are some In the ' 
State would occupy three or four Inspectors for the best part of a 
week. Such full inspections may be either routine (i.e. expected to 
^be carried out annually though' at the present rate it would b6' once 
in three or four, years) or for the purpose of upgrading a school to a 
full priiiiaw school (Classes I-VT;) . The present pro- forma inspection 
report form requires the Inspector to make brief comraients and award 
a grade on a three point-scale (Credit, Pass, Pail) under the following 

headings : Compound, Building, Bquljinent, ^Sanitation, Records, Farm 

■ • " . >i ■ ■ • ■ 

and Garden, Handwork, Physical Training and Games, ClassWork. An 

, . '** ■ ' ' . ■ " ■ 

overall grading is given on a five- point scale of •^Excellent, Above 
Average, Average, Below' Average and PalTL. In the. case of ari^ 
inapectlon for uf>gracSing and where schools are classified as 'Excellent 
'or 'Fall'' there Is a sufipleraeritary Inspection fortn which allows for 
fuller and freer comment by the Inspector. * Tliere. is tflsO: a Staff ' 
Grading form for giving full partlculare about each member of staff 
with a grade on hiff teaching performance. J 
Copies of the reports ori the school are sent to' the Ministry of 
Educationj the Zonal Inspector, the Dliisisional School ©oard which 

administers the school^ and the Head,\ TJie staff- grading iieport is 

. - \ * ife . * I ■ ■ ■ 

confidential to the Ministry and is used by the Inspecto.rft in giving 

■ '• ■ • ■. * • ' • ■ ^ ' * ' ■ * " * ■ 

advice td, Divisional Bbarde on promotion of teachers*' MP^clally to 

■ • ■■ ■ ■ / ^- . ' - •. ' . ■ ' 

Headships. At the end of an inspection the Head is expected to enter 

• tlie main pbseWations and , recommendations of the Inspector in the 

school log-book and act" on these threugh staff discussions auid his 
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day-to-day supervision. The Inspector usually pays a short- visit to 
a school some months after a full insjfection to ensure that the 
recommendations made then which fall within the Head's competence are 
carried out. The Divisional Board is expected to implement recoro- 
^nd^tlons made on buildings, furniture and supply of equipment and 

on stB,ffing. . The Divisional Edttcat 

*. ^ . ' ' . ' - 

professional adviser to the Divisional Board, is required to help In 
ensuring that the necessary action is taken on such recommendatiotts. 
Many Heads spoke appreciatively of the action taken by the Divisional Board 
as a result of av full inspection to supply much-needed furniture^ equipment 
or books to the school. But there are often delays and difficulties 
In seeing that action is takeli. It was said that occasionally reports 
were held up for a considerable time before being sent to the School 
'/ Boards. There is also some difficulty in seeing tha.t recommendations . 
involving expenditure by the Divisional Boards are fully implemented- 
as their finances- are ultimately cohtrolled by the Ministry through ^ 
■ the Statq; Board. ; i ' 

; . Though. rejiorts, on primary schools shquld be as concise as possible it 

. is' felt . that the- present fo^ in use, to Judge frqm examples of reports 

seen, does not allow enough space for a thorough appraisal of the work 
- In the Various subjects of the. currdculum. Nor* do they contain the 
constructive and positive advice' for future development that the 
school and its teiachers' should expedt. Hiere certainly seems to be 
H "the need for a manual or handbook of g»iidemce for Primary School 

/ ' . . iJispectors which; besides giving general guidelines for appraisal of 

work and condition^, in the school, indicaties ways ;in which the teaching 
and learning can be m4de more stimulating and satisfying and which 
embodies a modern approach to inspection and supervision. The 
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Handbook recently Issued from the Ineftitute of Education, Ahmadu 

i ... •> ' .... V T 

Bello University, Zarla might well csejTve Eaat-Central State and 
other States, If necessary with oertaln modifications,, and be used 
_ widely In the training of Inspectors. 
89« Opinions elicited from the Heads of primary schools > through 



questionnalWs^v on the value of the full inspection in comparison 
with less formial routine visits of a moro advisoiy 
nature showed a dlffei^nce of viewpoint. Some found the full 
inspection most useful because it kept all teachers * alive to their 
duties' and left them with valuable suggestions on how to improve 
their work. The inspection ret>ort klso o^ften resulted in action 
being tafen by the Divisional School Boa'rd to provide more equipment 
and books to the school and to Increase its staff. » Others found the 

routine visit more valuable. As one Head put it, "the routine visit 

■ " ■ * ' ■ . J- ' ■' ■ ' 

is most valuable Jbecause"* it helps „the teacher to progress and 'make ' 
necessary adjustments In •their teaching methods; unlike the full 
Inspection, where the teacher is facing a sort oi^, exafiilnation". 
Another Head, taking pertiaps a less favourable view of her staff, 
preferred the routine visits,^ Khlch was not euinounced beforehand, 
because "they took: everybody unawares* These help to make the lazy 
teacher pull. herself together and work hard". In\the Consultajat' a > ^ 
view, both types of inspection* visit are necessary and should relnfoi:?e ^ . 
each other. An irrterval of two oh three years between full Inspectloifu^ ' 
(except for reasons such as upgrading) doeh not seem Tjnreasonable provided ^ 

that iri the intervening years the Inspeptor, peiiiaps alon^ ^r with a , 

« . ' • • .5 . • 

colleague, pays a thorough visit of a day or more if necessary to his -scHeoId 

I ■ • ■ ' ■ 

at least twice In the year. Hie important thing is that the Inspector 

\ ■ -.74 ' ■ :• ■ . •' ■ ' 



should know his schools and their teachers well and be able to help . 
them with their problems and to guide them In making changes where 
these are desirable.* Such vlsltis need to be carefully planned In 
advance if they are to be effective. While therefore the Assistant 
Inspector> who should know the situation In his schools better than 
anyone else, should have a good deal of freedom in the planning of 
his inspection programmiss, there is need for Zonal Inspectors with 
th^ Principal Inspector at^nistry Headquarters to keep the generaj. 
strategy of primary Inspection constantly under review. ,It might be 
useful, for example, from time to time to carry, out partial inspections 
on a sa-nple of primary schools to investigate the teaching vof a 
particular subject o/ some general aspect l^ke f.the use of audio-visual 
aids or school-communiiDy relatioi>shipS|^^and to issue a composite report 
of stich a. survey. Such 'reports would be helpful to the Ministry in 
keeping it fhformed of educational developments arid problems in the 
schools in a way that individual full Irispection reports may hot 
always do. They would .also provide a useful basis for refresher courses 
for teaching staff. But if the inspection' duties are to be diversified . 
in this and in other, ways there must ioe enough Inspectors of the rijght 

-quality and they must have regular opportunities though inter-Zonal 
conferences and seminars to discuss the most effective ways of 
working under the leadership of the heads of. the Inspectorate. 

"One of the important values of inspection is the opportunity it ; 
afi*6rds for the Iiispector to niaet parents and members of the community 
which the school serves. Many school Heads, in 1;heir replies testified 
to the services of the Inspectorate in this respeot. . The 'tradition 
of support in by tho school commuhity has been strong in *the State 
and it is Important that this should be maintained now^ that the schools 



are 'State- controlled* thiK)ugh the Divisional Boards and no longer 
managed by the Voluntary Agencies. >One school Head put it this 
way: "The Inspectorate advises the elder*8 and the school coirenlttee 
on the best cordlfil relationships between the t^^achers a^d the 
entire community. They help to resolve, if ajiy, the misunderstandings 

between the teachers emd the community in which the school is' sited. 

if ■ ^ 

They have geared-my~ entire community to ralM^^ t^^ status of the ~" 
school." Another said: "Thfe teacher/ parent association of this 
school has made some substantial firlancial and labour contributions 
towards the up- keep of the school as a result of the enlightenment 

drawn from members of the Inspectorate coriceming the part they can 

-* 

play in the new Education deal. ..^^ 

^ • ' ' ■ • 

In->3ervlce Training 

As their list' of duties given in paragraph 85' abo^e indicate^, one 
of the important functions of the Primary Inspectorate is the 
orgiELnlsatlon and conduct of in-service and refresher courses for 
teachers. Good leadership is provided by the Ministry of Ekiucation 
with the help of Unlc^f (which- assisted with 12 courses on various 
. topics In 1972) th3[t)ugh central courses attended by PrJLmary Inspectors, 
together with training college tutors and administrators. At the 

time of our visit one such Unicef course on the • Problems *of the 

'J .■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

Rural Child* - concerned with health,, education and general welfare - 
had been held for the Chairman of Divisional Boards. Tnese central, 
courses enable the participants to oondv^t . refresher courses on the 
same subjects in t*heir own areas. Zonal Inspectors are free to plan ^ 
courses; to suit the needs and circumstances of the schools and 
teachers in their zones, and it was evident that rag.ny Assistant . 
Inspectors were taking part in such courses, particularly* but not only 
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in school vacations. The lists of such courses provided by Inspectors 
incli|ded the following topics: the introduction of modem mathematics 
in lower primary classes; the teaching of English language. History, 
and Rural Science; Modem Aids in Teaching; classroom Organisation and 
Management; Me tricati^on and Decimal Curreh^^^ Administration and 
Supei*visioii\ for Heads of Primary Schools. Of particular importance 
in this list are. the courses for the Heads of Primary Schoo3^r,^on^^^^^ 
the efficiency of whose i^inistra-fiion and supervision ^sb/ much depends. 
Many Inspectors had taken ^ t in four or five of such courses during 
the last school year. The normal refresher course, usually lasU . r 
a week. " " \ 

\ ' ■ ' . ■ ' 

There is said to be good cooperation between the Inspectorate and the 

Training Collegers in the staffing and conduct'of these courses. It 

is also important that the Institute of Bduceitibri' iat the University 

in Nsukka' should be closely associated with the whole programme ■ .V. 

of in-service training for primary teachers'. \ A useful developi^ . ♦ 

which would encourage Heads aiid teachers to '-take Increased riesponsi- 

bility for their own prof ess ipiMil development would be. the establishment 

of Teachers' Centres, at first, on an experimental basis. Such a Centre 

«^ ' ■■-,'.* ■ • . . 

based on a Zonal" or Divisional Office or in a School or Training College 

wculd, it is envisaged, provide a meeting place for teachers -for 

discussions and demonstrations, for making simple/ teaching aids and 

practising crafts an^ for the display of pupils' work gathered from 

different -schools. The advice and suppprt of the Local Inspectorate 

and training college st^ff would be' necessary in the establishment ^ > 

and running of such Centres* ^ ; 

,*■'*■■■ 

• ■ . ■ '■ ■ ' 

Examinations - ^ . / ,\ . . 

The Assistant Inspectors aj^ requ red to supervise the stiate • ' 
examinations for primary school pupils and to assist in marking. 
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There are two examinations. The First School Leaving Examination 
is taKen by all pupils in Class VI eind is an achievement test 
based on the primary school syllabuses and courj^es with papers in 
English and Mathematics and a General Paper cj^vering ether subjects. • 
V . The Common En trfiuice Examination for secondary and trade schools is taken 

by selected pupils and consists of papers in English and Arithmetic 
» and two Aptitude Tests for verbal and mathematical reasoning devised 
by the Principal Inspector at the Ministry in charge af examinations 
^d registration. ^ In discussion he expressed the hope of involving 
the Inspectojrate not only in the administration and supervision of 
examinations but in devising evaluation tests which oould be used by 
them in their school visits to assess the standards of work in the 
schools. At present^ as suggested by the somewhat porfunctory 
comments in school reports> such assessment tends to be based in. an V 
examination of the pupils' exercise bookis and on the coverage .of the ; 
syllabus rather than on more soientlfic evaluation of th^iiir under- 
% stajiding of syllabus content and their . ability to apply principles 

to new situations and problems. 

Books fluid Teaohinp Aids . , 

94. , The^ Inspectorate is responsible for recommending and approving the 
textbooks in use in the schools. The Principal Inspector (Primary) 
is in constant touch with publishers' representatives cunid consults _ 

v/ith hi§o colleagues in the Zones in drawing up lists of recommended ' 

■ 

. books and making available specimen copies. As pointed out in >v 

■ * ■ ■ ^ .' . 

paragraph 52 above there is still a shortage of textbooks and , s 
particularly of libraries in the primary schools because of the loatses 
sustained in the war, though determined efforts are being made to'' 
meet this shortage* Ihls applies^ tob^ to teaching aids, llie schools 
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heed much more teaching and learning apparatus If the pupils 
particularly those In the loWer classes are to be more actively- 
engaged m their own learning and not have to rely solely on the 
textbook and the blackboard. Maps# charts and visual material of all kinds 

shduld be supplied by the Divisional Boax^s. But the teatchers themselves 

•■ 'k * . ■ • ... « 

o ■ , ■ ■ 

could do nuoh to devise and construct simple equipment for the teaching of, 
for example, mathematlos, sol^noe or geography, using simple local 

materials and should be 'S^ncouraged to make th>B best possible 

^ '■ '-^ ' . ' „ 

Use of the environment of the school* Bie Inspectors aiid Heads of 

• " i " . ■ , • 

Schools have the responsibility for encouraging such Initiative) and 

if the ^ themselves are to be in a position to give practical help 

they^i&hould"it)e enabled by workshopr courses, such as the one held in 

Nsukka dn 1972, to develop their own skills. 

School biK)adcastlng and audio- visual materials are the responsibility 
of' the Modem Aids and School Broadcasting Section of the Ministry 
Inspectorate Divisipn, headed cby a Principal Inspector. Primary 
school^ radio broadcasts In English, social studies, elementary 
science and hoise economics, with the scripts written ^by Inspectors 
and training -ollege lecturers, are recorded and put out daily throu^ 
the East-Central Broadcasting Service, and are accompanied by very 
full and useful notes for teachers. The broadcasts both do some 
direct teaching (e.g. In science and home economics) and also 
supplement thr:? teacher's own work (e.g. in English and social studies). 
Some evaluation is carried out by means of questiorinairos* and the 
staff of the Modem Aids Centre, when they have time, visit schools 
for this purpose. The r feeling expressed at the Centre was that 
the Inspectors could give more help than they do with evaluation and 

o 

in stimulating the in teres w of teachers in the use of the jnedia. 

79 
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' Before the war, the Centre provided radla sets to the schools. 
Now they are provided by Parents' Associations, various fund-raising 
efforts or by philanthropists. About 500 primary schools (out of 

^ nearly 5,000)' are said to be receiving the radio progranunes. 

The Centre has an audio- visual room for the display of charts, maps, 
diagrams^ etc. designed and printed at the Centre > which has good 
reprographic facilities. These materials are not supplied direct 
to ythe schools, but teachers who visit the Cfentre,- if they -buy or 

- provide their own paper, can have visual materifil reproduced for 

u 

them. There is also a small workshop for tae design and making of 
simple apparatus, e.g. for science, and the beginnings of a Resource 
Centre containing projectors and films which can be lent to the 
schools. Ihe Centre arsists the Ministry in the running of in-service 
courses. Its usefulness,' honever, to the educational sy<^tem would, 
^iiowever, be enhar4ced- if it had a larger budget, if it were more closely 
linked with curriculum development, and could be a more dire:; t source 
of supply of audio-visual materials to the sohools. 
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VfESTERN STATE - 

SECTION I. PRIMARY EDUCATION - 

Administration . 
o I— <- - — — - — — 

97. '^''^e Ministry of Education in Ibadan has overall responsibility for 
educational policy and planning, finance and curriculum development. 
Untin 1966, the Voluntary Agencies in the main owned and managed 
the schools. But in tha-t year the State Government established 
1(f) School Boards, ^ivhlch cover the 25 administrative divisions of 
the State, to assume managerial responsibility for"" the staffing oif 
the primary schools, payment of salaries and the supply bf books and 
equipment, though in most casej5:^e Agencies reraaine the proprietors. 
These School Boards are appointed by the State Gd^vemor and consist 
"of a full-time Chairman, Secretary (a clvl3 servant) and one full-time 
member and three part-time members* A State School Board assumed 
similar mauiagerlal responsibility for post-primary institutions. . " = • 
There is a strong tradition of s^lf-help by local school fcomrauni ties 
and a great deal is done by Parent^ Teacher Associations to pix>vid§ 
buildings and jeq^lpme^^ the schools, especially those in. more 

favoured areas. 

Primary schools . 

9q* Primary education ^extends for six years from about the age of six, and 

— ■ ■■ 1 •. . ^ . . 

IS free in the majority of schools. There are, however, a number of 

*' . ■ . <j 

private fee- paying nursery/primary schools, provided by the Churches, 
. . especially in Ibadan. These are very well staffed and have excellent 
facilities. In striking contrast are soihe of the mora xmderprlvileged 
primary schoo.ls in the crowded .residential area of Ibadan, which are 
suffering from a problem,! of* 'encroachment' , i.e. the building of 
houses- on 'the school compound by members of the families which originally 



p3?ovided the land for such schools • In the fevr^rlmatry schools • 
•"that it *fas possible for the Consultant to visit, iu Ibadan, during 

his short istay, the impression gained was of thosnou^, if formal . 

■ -.^ • ■ ^ " ^- . ■ ^- ■ ■ 

teaching and learning. Particuarly in the more favoured schools^ 

' ' * ' ' ■ " • • ■ 

there was an adequate supply or textbooks and some teaching aiids^ ahd 

some had a small library. Midday:, meals were be in^ provided for the 

children, and the material support, by way of buildings and equlposent^V^ 



provided by parents ajid others, was much^ in evidence, ^^^rrtlcularly ^1;^ 
in those i?.choo Is with a high pxoportioh'of. pupi^ going on to;: 
secondary schools (in one schooL* visited it was said to be 90 per 'ce^nt 
of Class VI ),^ there was quite severe CTLaflnination pressure in the 
upper classes; with many "children having ,extr^ 

• ■ . <■,.'.■ e. ■ " - ■ ■ ■ . . 

great deraarid on school aocommodat ion in Ibadan becau^e^f^idie - ra 



" » increase in * the city' s^ population. The majority ' of the scto^ 

workiJiig in two shifts. Figures supplied by the Mlnlstrj^ showe^ that,. 

ah additional 879 classrooms would be needed. in the B>adJBun/^ 

■ ,• _ ■ . ' ■■• . ; . ' . ' ' ' •■ - 

alone ( 2,4i52' ^in the wh^le. State ) to^ cope, with the pupils registered »■ 

^ for entry to PrlraaTY 1 In.Se^ptember 1^ -.^ V " * 

■ ' ■ ' ■■' ■: .'V' vv'- - ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

99« The following table shows the enrolment In thc^ schools in 1972 arid 

/ . the n\attiber of teisichers: • ' ^ ' . ' 

Table 5. Prlitaary Jgnrolment^ ^972 ^ ^ 



M^mbel^ of 


" Number of r 


Number of • 


■ . ■ i 
. ... Total 


Number of 


Schools 


Boys 


Girls 


EnfJolroent. 


Teachers 


•5.889 

' ..^ 


55^ 219 


595 4X1 


927630 


29198 



N.B* (i) The ratio of boys to glrla was 58:42. ^ ^ 

(11) . Ihe ave/^age primary school contained 240 pupils • . V- 

(111) Tlie pupli-.teaohe.r ratio was 52:1. - 0 • 

This enrolment s^f 927#650 ino^eajied by 6.7 per oeat dyer ^e fl©ires 

for 1971. The Drooorfclon of the relevant soto^^ 




This enrolmant of 927*630 inoreaaed by 6*7 par cent over the flgurew 
for 1971. The proportion of the relevant aohool^age population 
enrolled In the: primary sohoola In 1973 waa aald to be 46.7 per oetit. 
Ihle proportion is expected to Inoreaae to abdut 62 per oent In 
1976.(1) , " , 

TaaoherB 

100» Table 5 shows that there were 29*1,26 teachers In the prlnary sci.ools 

In 1972^ Of these 65 per oent were men and 35 per cent women. Figures 
for pnclse qualifications of this teaching force were not available^ 
but broailj speaking abou^t 57 per cent had Grade II qualifications 
or ai>oye ( the mlnlmuffl desirable qualify nation), and 43 psr cent 
(some 12,000) had a Orade III quallflcatldri or were uncertificated 
or untrained. ^ 
Teaohmr training ^ 

ioi. There are J?3 .prlmary^1^^ t;ralnlng colleges in the State, the 

majority px^:>vided and run by the Voluntary Agencies. Pour of : ~ 
these colleges are for men only, 4 for woms^i, and 15 oo^educatlonal, 
thbugji the number of woisen in several of the co- educational colleges 
' is small. Uiese colleges had 6,021 students in 1972 (60 per oent 
men, 40 per bent women) giving an annual output of about 3,000 
tewcheH8# The aver^ number of students in each college was 262. 
The majority of the siudeats entering the colleges for the two^yi^ar 
r oburs* leading to the Orade It Tcaohsrs' Certlfloato nb»r posBess a 



? ;(!)' »»8co l^aaiblllltyrStuiy ;(9«fe paragraph 10)^ 
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School Certificate or passes In G.C.E. The rest are_Grade III 
teachers' following asi upgrading oourse to Grade II. Itie academic 
background of the students has Improved considerably In recent years. 
The staff In the primary collages numbered 530 (78 per cent men, 
22 per cent women). Their qualifications. In percentage, were: 

• "... ^ • 

- Graduates (Vlth or without professional 

training) - , '47 / 

- Nigerian Certificate of Education or ^ * 
equivalent 24v 

■ ' ' • " ' ' ^ ■ ; • 

- others ^ 29 
In*"service training (up^gradlnp) 

TS'^e'W^'of the relatively high proportion of primary, school teachers 
who are untrained or uridertrained - still 4^ per cent in 1972 - 
(see paragraoh IQO), a* substantial programae of upgrading was 
introduced in 1970. After 1975* it is hoped, that all teachers in 
primary schools will |)088e88 at least a Orade II Certificate. Many 
of the younger Grauie III teachers go to a Prlmai;:y Teacher Training ^ 
College,, for a two-year course leading to Grade II. Tt\e older Grade III 
teachers, and those who trained for Grade Ix but did not get a certi- 
ficate, chiefly men and women, with family copnltnehta, work -for their 

Grade II , qualification either through special courfies hfeld In after- 

, V ~ ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■. _ 

school hours in the late at oernopn, or through vacation courses. • " 
These courses are organised by the Primary Ijnspw-cti)rfi, and staffed by 
training college tutors or secondary school teachers and their conlejit 
is mainly academla-. At the present timi there are 2-1 afternoon classes 
held in 15 centres, with 640 teache^rs eni^plled,. and 17 vacation coursesv 
in four centres with 560 teachers enrolled - a total of 1/200 teachers 
being upgraded* Bo;! .idnds bf coure© cover the sane numbe^ of hours. . y 



The Consultant visited one of the centimes In a training college in 
Ibadan and was impressed both by the enthusiasm of the teachers aiid 
by the orgax&slng ability and sense of responsibility for their 
progress shown by the Primary Inspector in charge, - Puller reference 
Is made later in this study to the^fnany refres^iejT courses in which 
the Primary InspectoraJ^e is involved (see paragraph 125) J 
Primary curriculiim development . v ^ 
The existing primary curriculum dates from 195^* and tl^e various 
syllabuses are* npw being revised* There are curriculiun committees 
for Yoruba, English, Katheiratlcs, Science, Home Economics and 
Physfeal and Health Education - each committee being composed of 
representatives of .the universities, teacher training colleges,- - 
primary schools,^ the Ministry and the Inspectorate, Draft? syllabuses 
have y^een prepared in each of these subjects and at the time of this 
Visit were being amejrided in the light of comments roceiyed from , 
intei'ested parties. The next step is to. select pilot schools for 
trials and evaluation of .the syllabuses and to embark on a programme 
of the retraining of teachers - a process which, it is estimated, 
will take three years , to complete. Teachers* guldeS and textbooks 
are being produced to accompany the syllabuses, but no lnstruc*J;lonal^ 
aids. If the piipfils^n the schools are t6 be involved In more active 
methods of learning than th^y are at^ present, it will be necessary"" to 
devote 3 good deal of attention to the supply of teaching and : aaming 
aids JLn the schools, and to train the teachers to devise their own aids. 
How .ghi:|dren learn is' no less important- than what they leam and . 
primary currlculip ^development especially, but n6t> only, with ybxmger^ 

■ • • '■ '^X".- \,/_ ; - ; ^' ■ •■ . 

children should involve a whole i^ang cur|^lcul\am materials-. 
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SECTION II. IHE PRIMARY INSPECTORATE 
\ ;a05. The Education Law of Western Nigeria- (1954), now in pro^'ess of being 
• . - revised in the State, provides the legal basis for the inspection of 

- " — school^ and colleg^; iji particular Section 76 ajad 77: 

"76. It shall be the duty of the Cofflnissloner to cause ' 
. vinapectlons-to be made of every institution at such intervals 

as appear to him to be iappropriate aili to cause a special 

< •" ' ■ . ' , ■ ■ . . » ' ' ■ ' _ w 

^ inspection of any such institution to be made wtonever he 

considers such an inspectio?^ to be desirable. 

^ ' ■ * ■ ■ ■ , ' - .« . 

77. For the^purpose of enablihg" such Inspecrtions t be made, 
the Conroissioner may appoint' suitable persons, being public' 

c , officers or otherwise," as Inspectors, and such officers as > 
are not public officers shall be styled Honorary Inspectors."* . 

- Qrjwiisation 

106. Ihe structure of the Inspectorate^ in the State is .illustrated by tlie 

tS • . ■ ' ^ . ■ ■ ^ , , , J ■ ■ 

organigramme (see Chart 2) supplied by the Ministiy of Education, 
' shown Oh page 81; [ At Ministry Headquarters the Chief Inspector of 
Education and her Deputy, with^fqur Chief Education Officers, one of 
whom is head' of 'che section of Curriculum'jlesear^h and Planning, have 
overall responsibility -for the planning and development" df the var^^^^^ 
sectors <^f<«ducatipn. Thdy, therefore, combine i^^hAt migfet be described 
V ' V ;^>s professional/lhspeetorlal \ - - 

. ^ ;^esponsibilitieS. .Prlmaiy educa^^^ 
/ the copjblned responsibility of orie/ of ^the Chief Educati^^^ 

*' • assisted by one Inspector -of Education for these; t^^ secjiors and by 

one for. Physical Education. . I^i^the field, there are foiir Iriaj^ctbrate 

• " •■ ^ • - . ' ^, ^ ' ■ ' ' ' ■-■ .■ ; ■ - ' 

' ..i • Zories which cover the 25 adminlistrative divlsioM^^^^^^ with, four 

•. . . 'i ■ ■ . -"^ . * -V .-^^-"^ .. ■ V - 

^ ' • to nine divisions in each Zone, and the jteii School Boards. v Eetch Zone > ' 



Chart 2. Stnjcvjre of ministry of Sducatlon, Western Nigeria - Iiispectorate Division 
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Is headed by a Principal Inspector of Education who controls all 
inspection activities^ both primary and post- primary, in his Zone. 
Oci the- primary side there is a team of Assistant liispectors in each 
Zone, ranked in three grades (Senior, Higher and Assistant), These 
are based either at Zonal Headquarters or in sub-offices in the Zone. 
Staffing 

107. The^ following table shows the overall staffing position of the 

Inspectorate- in 1975 1 
Table 6. • Staffinfg of the Inspectorate in 197? * 





No. authorised by 


Ko. actually 


Designation of post , 1 


current budget 


: ^ in post 


UDoer Cadre (Graduates) 






Chief Inspector of Educat^ion 


1 - 


1 


Deputy Chief Inspector of Education 


1 


. 1 


Chief Education Officers 


4 


1 


Principal Inspectors of Education 


4 


4 


Senior Inspectors of-Education 


. ^ s _ 


7 


Inspectors of Education 


•'55 


51 


Lower Cadte (Non-Graduates) 


' ' ■ ■ -I — 




Principal Assistant Inspectors 






of Education (P. A. I.E. ) 


1 ; 




Senior Assistant ^Inspectors of -^^ 






Education (S.A.ltiE. ) 




12 


Higher Assistant Inspectors of 






Education (H.A.I.£r) 




26 


Assistant Inspectors of Education (A^I.E. ). 


,105 


77 


Total - 


226 

• • • ■' t. 


" . , 160> 



I 106. It will be seen that the toital number of Inspectors in post falls short 
of this authorized establishment by 66. The ^shortfall is proportionately 
rfither W9.rs« in the upp«:r cadr<»j yrhere there are 24 vacancies in -the 
. ; o post of Inspector of Education - responsible for the -inspection of 

secondary grammar ,3chools. In the lower calre - the Primary Inspectorate 

ERJC- ,, '^■\-:^K ■ ■ 89 , • 



there are 58 unfilled posts, though the position was improved late 
in 1972 by the appointment of 20 Assistant Inspectors. It was said 
that lack of accommodation in Zonal and divisional Inspectorate offices 
was one of the main reasons why all the poats had not been filled, 
though there Was a shortage of suitable candidates both Inspector 
and Assistant Inspector level. Of the 115 Assistant Inspectors of 
all grades in post, two are at Ministry Headquarters and six are on 
courses overseas. 

In Table 7 below the distribution of the Assiatant Inspectors now in post 
is shown by Inspectorate Zone and related to the number of primary - 
schools and teachers in each Zones, - On these figures there is an 
overall ratio of one Aselstant Inspector to 36 sohools and, 275 teachers. 
In addition there are a number of secondary modem schools in each Zone 
for which the Prl»wry Inspector* are responsible. Figures for these 
were not available, though it is understood that their numbers are 
dwindling. If the full complement of 153 Assistant Inspectors authorized 
by' the budget were appointed and in post, allowing for those who have 
administrative duties at Ministry Headquarters the overall ratio would 
be one Assistant Inspector tc i.S primary schools and 19^ primary 
teachers,, ttith a small number of secondary modem schools In addition. 
It -is to be hoped that the existing vacancies can be filled in the 
near future and progress made towards a target of one Primary Inspector 
to about 150 teachers - a ratio which the Consultant tninks desirable 
if the schools ana their teachers are to get the maximum support and * • 
help from the Inspectorate throuesh inspection- visits of various types . 
and through invservice courses/ 
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Table ?. Primary Inapactorn by Zone, related ..to the mimber of primary scbools 
and teachers (December I972 figures) 



Inspectorate 
Zone 


NuiPber of 
Assistant 
Jnspec ^^ovB 


Number of 
Primary 
Schools 


Number of 
PriHarj 
l^aohers 


Schools per^ Teachers per 
AjBsistant Assistant 
Inspector Inspector 


Ibadan/ Oyo 


23 


845 


- • 6 874 




299 


Egba/Ijebu 


28 


1 128 


6 873 


40 


245 


Akure 


30 


981 


'8 304 


33 


277 


Osfiurl 


26 


.955 


7 147 


- 36 , 


275 


Western State 


107 


3 889 


29 198 


36 


- 273 
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110. It was not possible during the visit to obtain records of the, number 
of inspections of primary schools carried out in the State, by 
Inspectorate Zone, in the 1972 school year. It was said that there 
was supposed to be a full inspection of aach primary school every two 
years, but this frequency had. not been adhered to for staffing 
reasons. It seems Important that Inspection should be carefully 
scheduled to ensure that all the schools are reguarly visited and 
the Ministry kept fully In the picture of the 'state of inspection' 
in the Zones, tero by term. ^ ^ 

^ Recruitment and Training 

111. . The academlG and professional requirements for primary school 

Inspectors are; ' ." ^ . ■ '\ 

0 (1) Nigerian Certificate in Educ€^tion, or 
(11) Teacher's Professional oi* Assoolateship Certificate, or 
(ill) United Kiifigdom Ministry of Education Tcacher^a Certificate. 

Tliese qualifications are obtainable lifter completion of a secondary ^ 

grammar school course, or a Grade II Teacher! s Certificate course. 

Candidates are expected to have at least seven years' teaching v ; 



experience. Vacancies are adve^-^tlsedp !ind appointments made aft^^ 
interview by, the Western Sti:.te Public Service Conmission. (ki 
appointment. Inspectors are expected to be on probaHiion for three 
years « 

i 

11-. Promotion within each cadre of the Inspectorate (sc-e Table 6) is by 

merit. In the case of the Primary Inspectors, there are the four grades 
of Assistant, Senior Assist , Higher Assistant and Principal Assistant 

Inspector of Education, thoxig^i there is only one established post in ' 

.... f \ ' 

the last-naiaed category. Ihe salaries of inspectors a^ teacherS 
holding the same qualifica-'cions are the srjne, though within the 
Inspectorate there are more chances of promotion./ A Primary School 
Inspector can rise to the post of Principal Assistant Inspector on 
an initial salary of ^ 4,680; whereas a prlmarv school head ca*i only 
become a Class I headmaster (i.»5. of thie largest school), on an Initial 
^ - salary of )i 1,58^. Within the Primary Inspectorate, therefore, there 

ai^ more opportunities for promotion than are to he found in several 
other States of the Federation. But promotion to the upper cadire axid 
the highe^ posts of the service is depende upon a university degree. 
Within the Primary Inspectorate certain Assistant Inspectors have 
special respcnslbilities for physical edqcation, science, -arts and 
crafts and home economics but they carry out jgeheral inspection' duties. 
It may be desirable to extend this system to other '^subjects ot the 
curriculum and to aspects ofr primary education such as school libraries 
- or the use of the mass media, to assist In the process of curriculum! 
development and the in-service training of teachers. . _ 

il jj A.c^ <gQQn as group of- Inspectors is appointed, a shqirt induction 
cOv^.^ses Is usually or©wiised by /th^ Chief Inspector to give thew 
. - an insiglit into the duties of ah inspector, and the procedux^.s to be ^ 
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fcl lowed in an**lnspection. Not all the Inspeccors met during this 
vlsl'>- haa attended suc>. a course out those who haa spoJcen of its 
value. In the Consultant's view, however, there Is a. good case for 
providing, possibly on a national or regional basis a longer, more thorough 
course of inlclal training for Primary Inspectors on appointment. • 
It is a profession which, if it is to provide effective professional 
- leadership to the schools arid the teachers - which is its raison d'etre - 
demands that its members have a deep laiowledge and understanding of 
developments in curriculum and teaching method, of child development 
and sociology of tl^^ school and of methods of evaluating the work of 
the teacher and the child- The Inspector, too, as one part of the 
system of educational administration, should be made as familiar as 
possible with that system and the role he has to play. However good 
as a teacher he has a good deal to learn in the supeirvlslon and 
stimulation of other teachers. He clearly learns a good deal during 
his period of apprenticeship on the Job; but if he comes to it as 
well--equlpped as possi is likely to be a better Inspector. The' 

staffing of such a course of training requires a partnership between 
a University Institute of Education and - senior and experienced 
Inspectors - the latter being the best people to give training in the 
art and techniques of inspeotlon and supervision. " 
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114-. There are a number of opportunities provided for the Primary Inspector^ 
to keep himself abreast of developments in primary education in the 
coursfe of his career, md these are clearly of considerable benefit* 
Courses are provided by the Universities at the instance of the 
Ministry of Education. For example various Inspectors have attended . 
courses at. the Unlveralty of If e in English and Social Studies/ and 
' at. the IMiversity^j)^ iil^Mat^^MSg^and Science. In 
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Inspectors are sent overseas periodically to attend courses ranging 
iVow 3 tc 18 months duration, with bursary awards made by the 
Overseas Oovelop»oent Admiristratlon of the BHtieh Government, 
115* There is at present no manual or hsindbook for Primary Inspectors tc 
assist them in carrying out their inspection dutle? It has been 
found that »uch a manual, if it suggests the criteria to be adopted 
in evaluating the work in various subjects of the curriculum aiid 
the conditions and life of the school as a yrhple, can be useful both • 
to inexperienced and experienced Inspectors and also to school 
Heads in evaluating progress in their own schools. Primary Inspectors 
also need ready access to educational hooV > and Journals in the course 
of their work, and it would be very much to their advcmtage if thei*e 
were Zonal Inspector libraries for their use. So too would be the 
provision of an infomatlon service for Inspectors, by means of 
regular bulletins, to which they contributed, jprhlch kept all those in 
the field in ""touch with lntei>estlng educational events flund developments 
in primary education in the State and elsewhere.^ 

" ■ 7 ■ 

Conditions of ^ei-vice 
ll6. Car loaruij, travelling auid subsistence allowances are given to the 

Inspectorate as to other touring officers in the public service, and 
many Inspectors hiive their own cars. The maximum mileage however 
for which allowances are paid is 400 miles a mojtith, and the allowance 
is soon used up, especially when schools are far apart in rxirai areas. 
Travel presents consideratfle problems, especially in -bad weather when 
many roads are unmotorable by ordinary private car and the Inspector 
must go on bicycle or on foot. In the riverine areas of the Stato, ^ 
many schools are accessible only by canoe. 




Office accommodatic for Primary Inspectors was acknowledged to be 
deficient In many areas, and clerical and typing assistancs often' 
inadequate. It waa possible only to visit *-ne Ibadan Zonal Office 
and the space available there for 15 Assist^t Inspectors was certainly 
very congested. Inspectors are entitled to 35-^5 days' leave, a year, 
accoixiing to rank. 

Functions and activities of the Pritnary Inspectorate 

According to the Education Law of 195^# (quoted in paragraph 111 above) 
eui Inspector tna^j be >^quJ-^^d to perform all or any of the foll:?wing 
functions: 

(i) Provide the Commissioner with a Kn*-yledge of all institutions 
and their potentialities and with exj' rt views on educational 
matters. 

(ii) Assess and report on "the efficiency of an institution by 
ihspec*;ion. 

(iii) Offer all possible- assistance to teachers in maintaining 
. educational; progiress. ^ t . - 

(iv) Supervi4<5, assess and report on the arrangements for Jih 
7^ trainlng^^ o^^ . . r 

/(v) Nlaintain a thorough knowledge of educational developmentr 'irough^ 
study, research and travel, *and advance educational progress 
6y the compilation of pamphlets and handbooks oh general oi* 
V particular aspects of education. 

(vi) Establish and maintain relations. with local and national, 
^ us trial an^rconinercial enterprises and professional bodies, 

so as to 'enable the 0^ oner to secure training schemes 

sui-bable in type apd vojl '^'^ to their needs. ^ • ' . • 
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(vli) In addition, an Inspector "may be required to perform any 

function which the CoiUBlasioner Ufay froo tlise to tine apectfy'*. 
No specific list of duties for Primary Inapectors was available. 
Hie Primary Inepeotors ai^ expected to vleit their sdhools on at leajist 
thre<^ dii/« In a week ^id spa^d the remaining two days^ In writing 
reportsjr compilation of statlstlosj Parent/Tsacher Association 
meeting?, .Inrsein^lce training and other duties as mr^ be specified 
by Headquarters. Tliey submit to tlie Zonal Siispector ninthly retuma 
of their ijicxlvl ties r opd' he. In turn, s nds in to the Inspectorate 
Division of ^:he Ministry a morfthiy retuni of the activities of all 
the Inspectors In hl^ 2one- IhBse activities are clasBifled under 
the following headiJigs: v ' 



Full lnspect;lon . * 

Routine Inspection 

Brief Visit (for adminlatratlva* 
purpose) - r. 

Registration of Priman^^e 

Grading ^ . 

Operatf.on visitation 

Induction course 

In-service course 



Week-end course 

a 

Supervision of examinations 

Conferences 
Office KOrt 

iteglstratlon ctatls^tlca 

'Correapondeiiice and vettlTAg 
of reports - 

Principal Inspector's officii 
consultation , 



From^tj*© atbove llst^ ft will be s«h that the Inspectors have a 'gfH>d^ 

.... - ' • • ' y : , ' 

ioany admiiilstratlve duties to carry ovt. ' Some indication of. their 

' : ^ 

d&y-tp-day work WES gathered from a meeting teld by the Consultant . 



with a group of j5 Aij^istaht Inspectors 'in the Ibadan Zonal Office 
their replies to a que8tioi^iiaLire> Tho'se <^ 
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(about 45 each) In the course of the past year. Some, appointed in 
September 1972, had visited about half their schools. Only four 
vl*: -. cs were recorded for the purpose of a full Inspection, The most 
common visits were the 'routine* Inspection and even more the brief 
visit, or the visit for registration or operational purposes. The 

-V. 

brief visit. It was explained, was often for the purpose of delivering 
circulars. Instructions or notices to the schools; because of Inadequate 
postal services, the Inspector often had to act as a messenger. As far 
as the other 'administrative' visits are concerned, the Inspector In 
the first term of the school year pays an operational visit to his 
schools to collect statistics on enrolments, the number of s'caff and 
their qualifications and other data, which he has to collate for 
returns made to the Ministry. During such visits, however, he will 
Inspect the schemes of work for the year, take note of the provision 
of textbooks and teaching materials and give what professional help 
he can In the time available. In the second term, he has more 
opportunity for assessing and advising on the work of the school, 
though In this term he has to obtain Infonnatlon about the registration 
of puoils ror entry In the following school year. In the third term 
he has to review staffing eind accommodation needs for the coming year, 
examine development proposals and collect data on school Dulldlngs. 
121. The position described above v^as corroborated by a study of a 'sample' 
monthly return oT the activities of 15 Assistant Lispectors In the 
Ibadan/Oyo Zone, based at Zonal Headquarters. This showed that of 
516 'inspector days^ in that particular month in the current school 
year 41 (13 per cent) were spent on full or routine inspections; 
144 (46 per cent) on brief visits mainly for administrative purposes, 
36 (12 per cent) on running courses for teachers ; and 95 (30 per cent) 
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on conferences and oti'ice work. As pointed out earlier in this 
paper 1975 is an exceptional school year inasmuch as it is compressed 
into two terms, and t herefore administrative duties such as the 
collection ernd collation of statistics emd examination supervision 
are spread over a shorter space of time. Nevertheless there appi>ars 
to bean imbalemce between the Inspector's administrative and 
professional duties. He would be able to devote more time to the 
latter if he were relieved of many routine tasks by the appointment 
of more administrative education officers to the Zones. 
Inspection 6ind Report inK 
122. The full inspection, when it is undertaken/ is a quite thorough 

review of every aspect of the school* s work and life. The reports 
' written do not follow any particular pro- forma, but those seen gave 
on the whole a clear and comprehensive picture of the school with 
detailed recommendations. The assessment of classwork, based on a 
scrutiny of the teacher's schemes of work, observation of lessons 
grnd examination of the pupils' workbooks, was quite detailed, but 
a rather more constructive lead might have been given by the Inspectors 
on new developments and approaches to the teaching of primary school 
pupils. Reports written after a full inspection and also after a 
routine inspection, after beinp; vetted at Zonal Headquarters, are 
issued to the Head of the school, the local School Board, the 
Proprietor, the Ministry of Education, and a copy filed in the Zonal 
office. Recommendations to the Head are followed up in a subsequent 
visit. The local School Board is expected to take action on 
administrative recommendations, e.g. staffing, buildings, equipment 
and to inform the Zonal Inspector of such action. But there is some 
difficulty here on recommendations requiring additional expenditure, 
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as the School Boards get all their finance from Government and 
raust work within the limits Imposed. Material aid may however be 
provided by the Parent/ Teacher Association as a result of an Inspector' 
visit and report. The Inspectors do not write official reports on the 
tec.cheris - that Is •:he responsibility of the Head of the school - 
but their advice Is taken Into account by School Boards when consi- 
dering promotion to Headships and transfers. 

During the Consultant's visits to Ibadan he had the opportunity of 
meeting a group of primary school Heads, who were attending an 
In-servlce course organised by the Inspectorate (seef-'' paragraph 131)* 
ajid they kindly responded to a short questionnaire on Inspection as 
It affected them and their schools. The great majority valued the 
Inspector's visit, particularly the routine visit vrhen the Inspector 
could devote time to obser'vlng and assisting the teachers In their 
work, and to discussing the school's problems and offering suggestions 
for their solution. They wanted practical help aind advice on teaching. 
"It is desirable that when Inspectors visit schools they come with new 
Ideas £Uid innovations and possibly demonstrate these before pupils 
ajid teachers" and "It will be much appreciated If our Inspectors can 
come Into our schools once 'n a while and give sample teaching of some 
subjects. It Is not enough jt an Inspector to come Into a school 
to point out the teacher's faults. • .good cooper^ttlon can be'aciiieved 
if they come Into the schools as friends of teachers". Several spoke, 
of the value of meetings of Inspectors with their School Committees 
and representatives of Parent- Teacher Associations In stimulating 
Interest In their schools and help with material projects. Many 
referred to the Importance of regular visits from an Inspector to 
keep them In close coi tact with the Ministry of Education. As one 
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Head put It, the Inspector '''amongst other things Is a 'helper' in 
solving administrative problems and an interpreter of government 
policies". One gained the impression from some replies that 
inspection was a means of influencing the School Boards to help with 
staffing and supplies of books ajid equipment to their schools. 

124. Discussions with various Assisteu'it Inspectors and with the Deputy 
Chief Inspector (in the absence of the Chief Inspector during the 
Consultant's visit) corroborated the view of several Heads that 
the routine advisory inspection was at least as valuable, if not more 
valuable, than the more formal full inspection, though the latter 
should be retained, at a rather longer interval than expected at 
present (viz. every two years). It seems desirable that the general 
'strategy' of Inspection should be kept under review by the Heads of 
the Inspectorate. Apart from the traditional inspection of individual 
schools by one or more Inspectors it may be profitable from time to 
time for a group of Inspectors to study some aspect of primary school 
education by conducting a survey in a sample of primary schools ajid 
producing a composite report with recommendations which had a wider 
circulation than the report on an individual school. 
In-service Training 

12 5 r One of the important duties of the Primary Inspectors is to take part 

in the in-service training of teachers, both in upgrading and refresher 
courses. This work is coordinated at Ministry Headquarters by a 
Higher Assistant Inspector of Education, ajid in each Inspectorate Zone 
one of the Assistant Inspectors acts as zonal coordinator of in-service 
training, responsible for submitting to the Ministry at the beginning 
of each term a forecast of the refresher courses to be held and the 
number of teachers likely to oe involved, and at the end of term a 
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return of what has been achieved. The Inspector at the Ministry 
issues regular reports to^the Zones on the progress made. Refresher 
courses led. by Inspectors are held on school days, often Fridays, 
at week-ends and during school holidays • The forecast pix)graninie 
sent in for the current term from the four Inspector Zones showed 
that courses were being planned in all the subjects of the primary 
curriculum as well as in school administration and in the use of 
teaching aids; and that over 1,000 teachers were likely to, be 
involved. This reflects well on the Inspectorate emd on the pleinning 
and coordination carried out in the Ministry and in the Zones. The 
Inspectors are also involved in the upgrading scheme for underqualif ied 
teachers described in paragraph lOQ above. The Consultant, as mentioned 
in paragraph 129^, was able to visit one session of a course being held 
at the British Council of f ices . in Ibadfin for the heads of large primary 
schools in the city on school organisation. This course, which was 
organised by the Ibadan Inspectorate and had been opened by the Chief 
Inspector of Education, was spread over ten weeks (two days in each 
week for two different groups of Heads) and each session devoted to a 
lecture given by an official of the Ministry or a Head, followed by 
group discussions. The discussion heard revealed considerable interest 
on the part of the Heads and a marked degree of cooperation between 
then) and the Inspectors present in seeking solutions to problems of 
the curriculum and of teaching. 
Curriculum uevelopment 
126. Some Inspectors are members of the Primary School Syllabus Committees, 
engaged in r^^vising existing syllabuses. The impression .is, however, 
that the Primary Inspectorate as a whole needs to be more deeply 
involved in the process of curriculum reform and renewal, through 
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workshops, seminars and discussion groups in associat- ;n with teacher 
trainers. Heads of schools and members of Institutes of Education, 
in order to give the necessary lead in the schools. It is to be 
hoped that they will be closely associated with the trials and 
evaluation of the new syllabuses as they are introduced into the 
'pilot schools* selected for this purpose. They should also be 
encouraged to undertake some research and original study themselves 
in particular subjects or areas of the curriculum. This is not to 
suggest that the Primarj' Inspectors should become subject specialists 
to the exclusion of their general responsibilities for the supervision 
of their schools. But, the present system whereby some Inspectors 
have particular responsibilities for certain subjects might be extended 
so that their special interests complemented one another in inspection 
visits ajid in-service training, and the schools and teachers benefited 
from greater expertise. 
Textbooks and audio-visual aids 

The Inspectorate through the State Textbook Committee recommends 
textbooks, and other books for use in the primary schools. The Head 
of the school, however, can exercise some choice in the books he 
adopts. The School Boards are responsible for supplying the books 
which the pupils buy. Tne Boards are also expected to supply 
audio-visual aidii. The Audio-Visual and School Broadcasting Section 
of the Ministry is responsible for the design and issue of visual 
aid?, such as charts, diagrams and posters; for the loan of projectors 
and films, and for writing the programmes for radio and television • 
broadcasts. It seemed, however, from a visit to this Centre that 
its materials and programmes were mainly designed for secondary 
schools and teacher training colleges, and relatively little was beinr, 
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produced for the primary schools. Primary Inspectors make use of 

the services of the Centre for in-service courses they conduct. 

But much more needs to be done to enrich the teaching and learning in 

the schools by a more abundant supply of visual materials and by 

greater use of radio and television programmes, especially written 

and produced for younger children. 

Examinations 

128. As in other States the Primary Inspectors are responsible for the 
general supervision of the primary school leaving exetmination and 
the common entrance exeimination to secondary schools which is set by 
the West Africeui Exeiminations Council, though several of the secondary 
schools in the State set their own entrance examinations. Tliey also 
supervise the leaving examination in the secondary modem schools, 
and take a prominent part in the assessment of teaching practice 
undertaken by students in the Training Colleges. Examination duties 
therefore loom quite large in their work at particular times in the 
year. The inspection of the training colleges is, however, undertaken 
by Inspectors from the upper cadre of the Inspectorate, i.e. Graduate 
InspectcTB. 
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MID-WESTEH!>I STATE 

129» Trie Oonsul^anl^s snort visii. to this State took place very soon 
a::er a radical reorganisation of tiie Ministry of Education and 
oi t:.e administrative structure of education, and many officials 
were Just assuming t'::eir new responsibilities. In the 
reorganisation of tre Ministry the Inspectorate Division had 
been reconstituted as a single graduate cadre responsible for 
tiie inspection of boti''. primary and post-primary institutions. 
Tf e Primary Inspectorate as a separate cadre had ceaised to 
exist and the new Inspectorate had not been recruited, only 
the Chief Inspector of Education as head of the new Service 
being in post. In this interim period the inspection of 
schools was In abeyance. It Is therefore only possible in this 
particular study to indicate the main features of the 
reorganization and comment on the changes that are plEOined. 
Administration of education 

130* By the Education Edict of 1972 (l), published in March 1973, 
every educational institution in the State is transferred to 
and vested in the State, with compensation to be paid to the 
former proprietors and managers, viz, the >oluntary Agencies 
and Local Authorities, and a unified teaching service is 
established for all teachers employed in Govex^nment institutions 



(1) Edict No. 5 of 1973' - Thie Education Edict, 1972. 
Mid-Western State of Nigeria, No. 17, Volume 10, 
26 March 1973* 
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T:.e MinisLry of Education in Benin City is to be concerned 
wit:, educational policy. A State Board l:as been established, 
consisting of a :\ill-tirr>e Chairnian and two full-time and 
t.wo part-time members, appointed by the Military Governor, 
and a secretary. Th:e functions of the State Boajxi ?.re set 
out in tiie Edict as follows: 

(a) Administration of the Unified Service > including in 
particular, power to appoint, trajisfer, post, promote, 
dismiss and exercise disciplinary control over teacliers- 
in primary and post-primary institutions and over other 
staff of tr:e Board. 

(b) Management, repair p-nd maintenance of all public 
institutions. 

(c; Coordination of local education plans. 

(d) Compilation and mainteneiice of teach;ers' records. 

(e.) Review and revision of annual budgets for primeo'y 

and post-primary institutions and preparation of 

annual statistics - for the Board, 
(f) Payment of teachers* salaries, 
(gi Internal auditing. 

(h. ) Such oUier related matters as may be assigned to the 

Eo£rd by the appropriate authority. 
p,u "v. .^hall be lawful' for the IBoard to delegate, to the Divisional 
Boards, p©wer with respect to the appointment, posting, transfer ^ 
and disciplining of teachers in primary institutions." 
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T: er-^ ai'e also esLabiisr.ed in .e l4 adrr.inis '^raii ve civiijions oi' 
o-.a'^e ai;d-in ir.e Benin' Ci'^y Council area. Divisional 1 
Educ'a uional P-oards , wi ^l: t:;e same number of full-oirp.e and 
part.-ti.Tie members as on uie^-Staue Board, appointed by the . 
ivillxary Governor. Tr^e functions of th.e Divisional Boards J 
are set oui as follows: *, " 

'a; General aaministration o: institutions in -s^rieir area 

of au ti.ori ly". 
'bj Local education planning 

(c) Scriool repairs and maintenance (wiUi limits on., 
expenditure). 

id) Purcl-.ase of school equipment and supplies and keeping 
of up-to-date school inventory. 

(e ) Collection of school 'statistics. 

(f) 'hccal arrangements for - examinatj ons . 

(.v*; Local arrar^i^ements for and organization and supervision 
of adult education and literacy cetmpaigns. ' • \ 

(r ) Establishment and direction of school 'committees and 
support for parent/ teacher associations. 

(i) Supervision arid management of institutions and 

implementation of reports and recommendations of 
School Inspectors on primary and post-primary ^ 
institutions . 
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vj/ Appointment, po^^ing, trax\sier and discipline of teachers 
in primary ins'.i wUtions and ox"" oost-primary r.eaclierG on 
i.emporary appoin-ment as well as of Junior staff of tlie 
lioard witi;i^ t^.e area of autnoriry of the Divisional 
Boards. 

(k) Paynent of salaries of the staff of the Boaid. 

(1; Review and revision of budgets for primary institutions. 

[::\) Internal accounting. 

Dv-;/: i/ne State Board and the "Divisional Boards are divided into 
the tv;o divisions of Educg.tional Administration, and Finance 
and Establishment, staffed with executive officers who are 
civil servants of rank varying from Chief Education Officer 
('in tr.e case of the Secretary of the State School Board) to 
Assistant Education Officers. Th'^ former Deputy Chief Inspector . 

of Education lor Primary Education and Teacher Training has 

r * 

become t^.e Secretary of the 5tat3 Boaxd. All the ror*mer 

" r ^ / 

Assistant Inspectors of Education - the former Primary Inspectorate 

are now absbrbed into the Divisional Boards (Administration . 

Division^.) , as Assistant Education Officers i»esponsible for 

adininistrati've supervision of the primary schools, but not for 

professional inspection. 

Ministry of Education ^ , 

I^tvf^en 1970. and March 1973,'the Chief Inspector of Education ' 
was the professional head of five divisions in, th^ Ministry ; 
PrifT^ry and Teacher Training, Secondary and Vocational, Higher 
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rAiuca'.ion, Planning, and Administration and General. In ihe 
lield, '., ere were :.wo cadres of z::e Inspectorate, for primary 
poTi t-prlrr.ary ins '.itutions respectively. 

Inspectorate 

Fror.. Cn|Lrt ? it will be seen that, at Headquarters, the 

L-ldu«!ailon Inspectorate, lUider t:ie Ci.ief Inspector of Education, 
' w:.o is t:.e same rank as tr.e Permanent Secretary, becomes a 
separate division, responsible for the professionaLl inspection 
of educational institutions and for curriculum ,- textbooks and 
library services, but not, as in ofner States visited, concerned 
directly with the planning and administration of education. 
Tr.is Inspectorate becomes a single cadre for the inspection of 
bov! primary and r^ost-primary institutions and will be recruited 
frorr. experienced gi-aduate teachers and fornner post-primary 
Inspectors. The Chief Inspector will have, at Headquarters, two 
Deputies, eacr: of wh.om will be responsible for*, the planning and 
control of inspection in two of four Inspectorate Zones; and in 
ea'h LiOne there will be- 12 Inspectors of Principal or Senior' 
In.^ ; jctor i-ank, responsible for the inspection of ail schools in 
thai Zone. The proposed establislmient wlll^- consist of 56 posts, 
as follows: 

1 Ch.ief Inspector of Education; 

d Deputy Chief^ Inspectors; \ ■ 

- 17 Principal Inspectors; ' ' 

- '"^o Senior Inspectors. 
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o ::. illinium acadenJ J and professional qualifications for Senior 
Inspectors will be a reLOgnized degree plus a Teachier^s Diploma 
or Certificate several years of teaching experience. Higher 

ranks will • promotion. Recruitment will be by the 

ission and newly appointed Inspectors 
W.1 1 ' r>erve a three-year probatipn. Preliminary training will 
be in the forrii of induction courses given by the most senior 
officers of ti)e Inspectorate with the cooperation of institutions 
of i.igher education, but it is not stated how long such courses 
will last. It is envisaged that the Inspectorate will be a 
career service with very little interchangeabili ty with other 
branches of the education service. 

The number of schools to be assigned to each inspector is still 
to be determined. It is required that two visits a year should 
be paid to each school, one supervisory visit and one inspection 
visit. 

'Vl\e legal basis for the l\inctions of the Education Inspectorate 
is established in Part V ,of the Education Edict of 1972, in the 
following terms: 

"(1^3) It shall be the duty of the Education Inspectorate of 

the Ministry to cause inspection to be made of every institution 

at prescribed intervals and subject to such directives as the 

:ippropriate authority may from time t^o time give. 

(24) An Inspector may be required to .perform all or any of Uie 

following funclions: 

(a) assessing and reporting on the efficiency of 
every institution, including its staff; 
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(o) TumislUng the Ministry and the F>oard with 

up-to-date information about the educational 
standards, problems and potentialities of the 
'.titutions Inspected: 

Ing all posPii;' to teachers 

in maintaining educational standairds; 

(d) examining such school records as are required 
to be kept by institutions under this Edict; 

(e) such other related functions as the appropriate 
authority may from time to time assign to him". 

TVie essence of the Inspectorate, therefore, is that it will 
be engaged exclusively in inspection ,ani the professional 
advancement of education, such as curriculum planning and 
development, but will not be engaged in educational 
administration and planning, except in a consultative capacity. 

will advise on textbooks and audio -visual materials, but 
the scTpply of these wilL be the respqnsibili ty of School Boards. 
It will liaise with the Educational Broadcasting Unit of the 
Ministry to provide effective evaluation of programmes. It 
will not be Responsible for the appointment an4 Promotion, etc., 
of teachers, but the reports of inspections will influence 
promotions made by. the School Boards. 

The main reasons given for the new structure and functions 
described above were that the former Primary Inspectorate was 
continually understaffed and engaged in much routine administration 
to me detriment of their professional activities. Dissatisfaction 
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was also expressed with: the academic and professional quality 

of many Primary Inspectors, which led to lack of confidence 

in them by the teachers they inspected. A graduate Inspectorate 

would it is thought t commeind more prestige and respect; and 

freed from p^rn? rative responsibilities, they woula , "^le to 

devote tb.ernselves fully to visiting .^ci./oxii, assessing work eind 

advising teachers. 

1^0. Tnough, at tne time of the Consultant's visit, this new structure 
of the Inspectorate was not yet operating, eind it is much too 
early to assess the contribution 'It will make to improving 
primary inspection, certain implications of the change as they 
affect primary education merl+. consideration. 
Primary education 

141. According to the Unesco feasibility study, referred to in the 
other sections of this paper, Mid-Western State has the highest 
primary enrolment ratio of all the States in the Federation; 
92.1 per cent in 1971* and edso 'the highest secondary enrolment 
ratio; I3.8 per cent in 1971. Thie following figures on primeu^y 
education for March 1973 were supplied to the Consultant: 

- Number of primary schools 1*551 

- Number of primary teachers. ... .. .. 14,489 

- Number of primary pupils .. 474,281 (boys: 268,264; 

girls: 205,659) 

Tlie average primary school, therefore, has c. 300 pupils eind 10 teachers. 
Staffing of the Inspectorate 

142. With the proposed establishment of 48 .Inspectors for the four Zones 
(Chart 3)# If each Senior or Principal InBpaotor had a full 
assignment of schools, he would on average be responsible for 
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2£ primary schools and ^ teachers. In addition, he would be 
responsible for the inspection post-primary institutions. 
In 1971 (latest figures available), there were 1^8 such 
institutions with a t;eacning staff of 2,155 and 49,014 
pupils/ students. In these studies of primeLry inspection in 
other States in Nigeria and in other countries, it has oeen 
suggesited that a ratio of one Inapcctor to c. 150 primary 
teachers^ with some variation allowing for location of schools, 
ir. necessary, if the Inspector is to maintain frequent contact 
with the whole teaching staff,- through regular inspection and 
advisory visits and through in-service training. On that 
assumption, the new Inspectorate would be responsible for 
twice that number of primary teachers and also for inspecting 
the post-pi-imary institutions. The Chief Inspector in 
discussion, pointed out th&t the effectiveness of the 
Inspectorate should be. Judged not merely by the number of 
inspection visits made, but by the influence that a well- 
. respected and well-qualified Inspector could exert in his area 

by, for example, a good deal of , in-service training, by producing 
notes of guidance for the teachers and by drawing up lists of 
- books and equipment for the:- Divisional Boards to. supply to the ^ 
schools. This view commands a good deal of respect; but it 
is important ^ that -the Inspector should be in the classroom with. 
t:.e i.eacr.er and pupils as much as possible and know and help 
to develop each teacher's capability and potential. Only about 
55 per cent of the teachers' in the primary schools are fully 
trained (Grade II Certificate or above), and therefore a great de 
Q of help is needed from the Inspector. 
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I'lviliiing 

A.^ ".por^ant question Is how far will a wholly graduate Inspectorat 
recmilted quite largely frcm those with experience of teaching 
tJ.pir sublect In ?^econdaxy school, thoug>i r e 

f:e staff of primary teacher training colleges, be readily .^.n a 
position to give the professional assessment of work an:V prac cical 
and realistic advice needed by the primary teachers. This was 
discussed both In the Ministry and with members. of the State Board 
and of Divisional Boaxxis, whom the Consultant had the pleasure 
of meeting. It was generally acknowledged that there are 
significant differences in the inspection of primary and secondary, 
schools and a different approach is necessary. Subject expertise 
is valuabl^, but much more is needed if the Inspector is going to 
give a^lead in the development of primary education: knowledge 

of hoy young children learn; the ability to take a synoptic view 

'/ ' , , 

of the whole curriculum and how subjects' are inter-related; skill 

/' 

in sr.owlng the teacher how to use the envirx)nment of the school 

/ 

knd to make his own teaching and learning materials - these are 
only some of the qualities needed by the good Primary Inspector. 
Thorough ^training, therefore, wilil be necessary of those 
Inspectors who have little experience in primary schools, except 
their own primary education a good mauiy years ago, combined, if 
possible, with some practical experience of teaching in a 
primary school. 
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144. The Headmasters' Institute on the temporary campus of the 
University of Benin, likely soon to be assimilated with other 
institutions into . an institute or scho^ o' ' ' f 

ijrrAiy, . uid contribute to such training of Inspectors. 
, Tliis Institute provides, at present, a one-year course for 
men with a minimxim Grade II qualification, with ten years of 
teaching experience, and five as a Head, and also for 
experienced women teachers, not necessarily Heads. , Its present 
course covers the main subjects of the primary curriculum and 
also school administration and organization. 
Curriculum development 

145. As stated above (in paragraph 138), th^ Inspectorate will have 

: major responsibility \ln curriculum planning and development and 
in the in-service training associated with it. There is much to 
be done in the primary field. A Committee, established in 1970, 
to review primary curriculum has not yet made substantial progress 
No draft syllabuses have yet been issued, except in primary 
science and mathematics, where considerable advance has been made 

"by the Unesco/Unicef -assisted Primary School Science Centre, 
situated on the campus of the Advanced Teacher Training College 
at Abraka, which was visited. This Centre, established in 19^9* 
takes in 50 teachers a time on a three-month course ax\d is 
producing a full range of workbooks, teachers* guides and 
curriculum materials, which are being tried out in 100 * pilot 
schools^ in the state. This is a well-conceived and well- 
executed enterprise which sots a model of development for other 
aspects of the primary curriculum. , 
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f^.ela:lons wl^tl, Div '-rxi: 

. ' .ay ea.abili.; ' divisional ix^ards are in an early 
stage of organization ar^d of findingc3Ui table acconrmodation. 
They have assume>i. \::.e managerial responsibility for the schools 
in their areas, many of which are housed in dilapidated premises 
and are short of necessary equipment, and many of the teachers 
are undertrained or untrained. In the towns most of the primary 
schools work on a double shift basis. The former Assistant 
Inspectors, as noted above (see paragraph 132), now become 
administrative officers of the Boards, charged with visiting 
the schools and reporting back to the Board on staffing, building, 
and equipment needs and dealing generally with the schools' 
problems. It will also be their responsibility to see that 
recommendations made by the Inspectors in their reports on 
schools are put into effect. As the schools will be visited by 
two sets of officials, the Inspectors and the Assistant Education 
Officers, it will be necessary that, good working relationships be 
establi!3hed between the two and a clear understanding established 
of their resoective functions. 

o 

o. o 

LAGOS STATE 

147. In the time available to the Consultant, it was possible to pay 
only a brief visit to the Lagos State Ministry of Education and 
Community Development for a discussion with the Chief Inspector 
of Education and several of her Primary Inspector colleagues. 
The follwing account of Primary Inspeotion is largely based on 
the documentation readily provided by th^ Chief Inspector in 



j^r lmary ryiucaLion 

1^8. Ty.e otate is divided Tor education purposes into five Divisions. 
Ti.;?ro are four categorieo of schools and colleges: Government, 
Local Authortty, Aided and Unaided; the largest proportion of che 
primary schools (68 per cent) being Aided, i.e. operated by 
Voluntary Agencies and oUier approved bodies. In 1970, the 
•latest year of published Statistics of Education, the position 
oi" primary education in the State was as follows: 
Table 8: Primary Education in Lagos State 



o£ Average number 

schools . Number of teacners Number of pupils pupils 





, .M .F MF 


M 


F 


per per 
MF school teacher 

(11) — en 


455 


4,040 3,227 7,267 


112,981 


114,579 


237,560 524.4 32.7 



N.B. (i) The average number of pupils in each of the Lagos 
City schools was 1,066. 
(ii) Tlrie enrolment in primary schools 'nad risen to .^45,350 
in 1972, but corresponding figures in the above table 
were not available « 
149. In t.r.e Unesco feasibility study, referred to in the other State 
studies, it is estimated that the primary enrolment ratio in 
Lagos State in 1970 was 88.6 per cent, second in the country only 
\o Mid-Western State, and is likely to rise to 100 per cent in 
19"^t;. rr-ere are, however, very severe problems of providing 
school accommodation^ Available land in the city area is scarce 
and, at a very high premium and building oo»ta are Increasing very 
rapidly. Many of the city schools are said to be very overcrowded 
and running on double shifts, as in other cities in Nigeria. 
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l'^ \ Of ti e teaching force of 7,26? in 1970, 67 per cent had qualificacloni; 
of a Grade II Certifjca . or above, a higher proportion than in other 
States / .sited. Tlie biggest proportion of unoertifioated or untrained 
teachers was in the r raided schools. 

151, There were five Primary Teacher Training Colleges (one Government, 
four aided) in the State in 1970, with 653 students in all 

(427 men, 226 women). There were 55 teaching staff in these 
colleges, of whom about half were graduates and half well- qualified 
non-graduates . 
Primary curriculum 

152, In 1971, Lagos State introduced a new primary curriculum prepared 
by committees established under the University of Lagos into 
Class 1 of the primary schools. It ha« now reached Class III and 
the complete curriculum is to be in use by 1976. Three-week 
induction courses for c. 2,000 teachers a time frcrni Classes I, II 
and III, were conducted in 19?1 and 1972 at the University 
Institute of Education, tutored by leaders trained for primary 
curriculum reform In the Associateship programme of the Institute. 
TViis has evidently been a well-plainned and wall- executed enterprise 
and reflects much credit on all concerned. 

Organization ^ 
155. The organigramme In Ch&rt 4 below shows the present structure of the 
Ministry of Education and Community Development and the position 
of the Inspectorate at headquarters and in the field. Prom this 
it will be seen that the Chief Inspector of Education, with her 
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Deputies, has responsibility, under tne Permanent Secretary, 
for both the Inspectorate Division, which is divided into six 
sect:^ >ns, each headed by a Principal Inspector, together with . 
the "'ield Inspectorate, and also the Division of Educational 
Administration, similarly divided into a number of sections. 
The yrofessional and administrative/developmental, aspects of 
- educf ion are, therefore, closely^-interlinked at headquarters 
as in nany rther States in the Federation, It is evident 
as later sections. of this short study of Lagos State 
show, that the Chief Inspector maintains a strong professional 
leadership of her colleagues working --in the schools, 

15^. In the field^ there are two branch offices of the Inspectorate, 
one In Yaba, for lagos Division, and one In Ikeja for the other 
four Divisions, Each of the branch offices should (l) be headed 
by a Senior Inspector of Education, responsible for the plf^jnning 
and supervision of all inspection activities in his area, with 
Inspectors of Education for tlie inspection of post-primary 
institutions -aind Assistaint Inspectors (Senior , Higher and Assistant; 
for the inspection, of primary schools, 
Staffing - ' 

155. Table 9 shows the general staffing position of the 

Inspectorate at the time of the Cciisultant' s visit, with the 
number of those in post set against the establishment authorized 
by the current budget: 



(1) There are no Senior Inspectors in post at present (see paragraph l46). 
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Table Staffing of the Inspectorate, May 1973 



Nurber No. in 

authorized Es*c.ablislunent post * Vacancies 




1 Ciiief Inspector of Education 1 

cl Deputy Ci.ief Inspectors of 

Education 1 

■■'^ Principal Inr pec tors of 

Education \ J 7 2 

17 Senior Inspectors of 

Education • 1? 

?0 Inspectors of Education 

} . Grade I 1 . 19 

4 Inspectors of Education 

Grade II 13 



5 . Senior Assistant Inspectors 3 

."liigi-i^r Assistant Inspectors 3 5 

^0 ' Assis-tant Inspectors-. 21 19 



' 106 Total establisr?fhent 



ir?fnent 38 68 



Tl e general staff ing.^posi tion i$ therefore serious^^^j^/^xh only 38 
ou'. of the 106 authorized posts filled. It- is parti culary 
5;erious in the Senior Inspec tor/lnspec tor grades ^ responsible 
for post-primary inspection. - / < 

'^^-L^ ' Table 10, compiled from li&ts supplied by the Chief 

Insoectcr, shows-' ti^e average number of schools and teacliers 
as-^i-gTiod to thte Assistant Inspectors ^working from the Yaba and 
Ikeja offices of th'e InsHea^rate . The former covers the I^agos 
Divjelon and the latter the Ikeja, Epe, Badagry and Ikorodu 
Divisi 6ns . ^1^3 
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Table 10. Asslgnmentg of ABslBt&nt Inspgctors^ 1972 



Inspectorate 
Office 



Number of 
Assistant 
Inspectors 



Primary Schools 
per Assistant 
laspector 



Prinnary Teachers 
per Assistant 
Inspector 



Yaba (Lagos) 
Ikeja 



9 (1) 



10 



14 
30 



521 
356 



LSigos State 



19 



23 



434 



(1) 



In addition there is one Assistant Inspector responsible 
for six special schools with 5I teachers. 



157. In Lagos Division, which covers all the city schools, the average 
^ primary school has about 1000 pupils and 3^ teachers; and, therefore, 
thougrt each Assistant Inspector averages l4 schools he or she . must 
supervise the work of over 500 teachers. In the IkeJa area, the 
average primary school in the three Divisions of Epe, Badagry and 
Ikorodu has about 200 pupils and 7 teachers, and the Inspector has 
correspondingly more schools and fewer teachers. The ratio of 
Assistant Inspectors to primary teachers in the State as a whole 
is 1:454. If one includes the services of the 6 Higher Senior 

^ Assistant Inspectors in 'post, who take part^^n Inspection and 

supervision but have- ng specific assignment, the average ratio 
becomes one Inapector to 33O tei(chei^. In^our^udies of- primary 
sci.ool inspection in developing countries we have estimated that 
^ it is desirable to have one Inspector or supervisor to about 
150 ' teachers, -if the latter, many of whom slvv undertrained, are 
to get full support and advice from an Inspectorate through 
regular classroom visits ancj in-service training, particularly 
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at a Lime when ^^e primary curriculuin and ^eaching metiiods are 
undergoing a radical change in many countries, Ey zhis 
calculation ti.e Primary Inspectorate in the State is very much 
understaffed wi tn the present numbers in post. But if all the 
26 vacancies in the authorized establishment of the Primary 
Inspectorate (Table O) were filled there would in fact be one 
1-spect.or to about 25^> teachers. It is therefore hoped t>;at it 
will be possible to recruit the additional number of 
Inspectors required as soon as possible. 
Recruitment and Training 

The basic qualifications required of ,an Assistant Inspector are 
either: (a) a Grade I Teacher's Certificate, with the London 

'University Professional Certificate and at least five 'years' 
teaching experience as a certificated (Grade II) teacher: or 
(b) The Nigerian Certificate in Education, followed by five 
years' post-NCE teaching, except that substantial experience 

.'as a Grade II teacher, prior to the NCE course, is taken into 
consideration. 

icatlons for appointment are made to the State Public Service 
Commission. Tiiese are forwarded to the Chief Inspector for 
screenrng and returned to the Commission, with comments, Tlie 
Commission then interviews recommended candidates and makes 
\-e appointments. Newly appointed Inspectors serve a three-, 
year probation, as other civil servants, " ^ 
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160. Promotion is lujually by seniority, thou^ efficiency and Inductry 
are taken into account. The normal path of promotion is from 
Assistant to Higher Assisteunt to Senior Assistemt Inspector. 
But, as in other States, promotion J^eyond the Assistant 

' Inspector grades depends on obtaining a university degree. 

161. No preliminary training is given to the Inspector. He, or 
she (majiy of the Assistant Inspectors in the State are women), 
learns on the Job by accompanying experienced Inspectors to schools, 
under the supervision of senior members of 'the Inspectorate staff 
In the Area offices. Professional meetings of the Inspectorate 
staff are arretnged from time to time by the Heads of the 
Inspectorate. This lack of a thoroughi initial training course 

is a weakness. Thougn working with an experienced Inspector 
in the early stages is useful, there is a great deal for the 
newly -appointed Inspector to leai-n about t\\^ art and techniques 
of insoection and evaluation and about the conduct of in-service 
cour.i;C5 and also about new developments in the content and 
rrexliodclogies of primary school education, so that he comes 
to a new profession as well equipped as possible to give 
practical help and aidvioe in the schools. And, such is the 
pace of change in education, he needs constant opportunities 
for self-renewal through workshops, seminars, etc., during his 
service. 

I2ei 



Nucr:, Lowever, is done by trie Qtief Inspector to stimulate her 
colleagues to keep abreast of new ideas and practices by regular 

circular letters on different topics. Examples seen were on 

i 

'Creativity in the primary school'; 'The Role of Inspectors jwith 
respect to radio/TV lessions' ; and a 'Guide to the working ^ystem 
of tr-.e Professional Division^ Tne latter, besides containihg 
useful information about the whole system and guidelines "for the 
writing of inspection reports gives a reading list for Primary 
Inspectors and suggestions for books in Area Inspector libraries. 
One passage in particular from this 'Guide' deserves quoting for 
its succinct expression of her philosophy of inspection: 
"Eac'p. inspection report should reflect the true and main function 
of a school Inspector, which is ""hat of an 'adviser to teachers'. 
Me is to provide by every possible means, concrete and 
consLructive advice to teachers, so that the quality of education 
in scliOols may ijnprove''. 
Functions and activities 

Th.e work of the Primary Inspectorate is planned in each Area 
Office, and ^coordinated at Headquarters, and it was evident\ 
"from the information supplied that this planning and coordination 
was carefully carried out. A programme for the year is drawn up 
and then a programme for each term, and the monthly itineraries of 
Inspectors axe planned in accordance with these programmes. 
Regular returns of Inspectors' work are forwarded from the Area 
Offices to Ministry. Headquarters and these were readily available. 
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IL was estimawed by tr.e Cbdef Inspector that about 50 per cent < 
the Assistant Inspectors* time was given to visiting' schools on 
professional matters. The remainder of their time is spent on 
wide range of activities, listed as follows; 

e 

(l) Collection of statistics on behalf of the School 
Service Board (responsible for staffing control) 
or the Statistics Section of the Ministry, 
(ii) Delivery of various types of circular letters U'^ 

schools - largely due to the poor postal services, 
(iii) Investigation of illegal collection of money from 
pupils and other malpractices cunong teachers. . 
(iv) Inspection of poor and dangerous buildings, 
(v) Maintenance of discipline - settling of trouble 
between teachers. . 
(vi) Helping in the orgetnization of pupils for the 

Children's Day Rally, visiting of Head of State 
of Nigeria, or of other foreign countries to 
Nigeria. 

(vii) Attending Parent/Teacher Associations., 
(viii) Attending conferences and seminars. 

(ix) Conducting week-end induction and vacation courses 
for teachers. 

(xy O^ecklng of transfer certificates of pupils from 
other States. 
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{xi . C: eoking oi Teacr.er^s Certificates on t^e completion 
of teacher's registration forms, 
(xli; Supervision of registration and allocation of new 
entrant to schools. 
"X-iii • Attending meetings on Special Purposes Grants, 
(xiv; Writing of reports, 
(xv; Taking part in ty-.e preparation for Annual Festival 
of t::e. Arts. ' 
(xvl) Taking part in the preparation for: the Festival of 
Sports in tl;e State and other ceremonial events. 
•,xvii) Supervising and invigilating examinations, 
(xvili) Dispatch of letters and circulars. 

T'r e above list has been given h.ere in full because it 
illustrates th.e wide range of duties that a Primary Inspector, 
In I<a^;os State, and indeed in many other States of Nigeria, is 
expected to carry^out^ in addition tc his main task of assessing 
and advising on th:e woi'k of the scl^iool and the teacliers to 'improve 
tre quality of education*. Many of them could be carried out by 
administrative officers, with, a suitable educational background, 
z: US enabling the Inspectors' to concentrate more on their real 
professional functions . 

It is expected tr.at each sch.ool should be paid at least three 

rv ^ • ■.'ir:its a year by the Inspector and that a routine inspection 

be uarried out twice a year. Lagos State was the only State visited 
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wh-.ch supplied the Consultant with a detailed record of the number 
and kind of visits paid by a group of Primary Inspectors to their 
schools in the past yeai^ This record has been analysed in the 
following table: 

Table 11. Analysis of number and kind of visits paid by a 
group of Inspectors In Lagos State ^ April 1972 - 
March 197? 



Inspector 


No. of 
schools 
assigned 


No. of 

short- 
visits 


No. of 
routine 
inspections 


No. of 

full 
inspections 


No. of 
follow-up 
visits 


A 


20 


65 


7 

( 2 or 3 days } 


i 




B 


15 


30 


7 

(2 days) 


1 


3 


C 


33 


83 


12 

( 2 or 3 days ) 




1 


D 


28 


84 


10 

(1 or 2 days) 






E 


13 


106 


7 

(3 or 4 days) 






F 


40 


61 


4 

(1 or 2 days) 






G 

H 


66 
17 


42 

65 


11 ■ 
(1 day) 

6 

(4 or 5 days ) 


5 

(1 day) 


5 

(1 day) 


J 


20 










Total- 9 


252 


6pf> 


64 


7 


8 



1 
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i'j;". Fror^ e above sample it will be seen ^hat on the average the 
nu:..ber of 's^:crt' visits paid to each sch.ool diirinc;; t):e course 
of ^h.e year canie close to the expected requirement of three 
such, visits. These would probably be more concerned with 
administrative duties of the kind specified in paragraph l64, 
::hou5h no doubt the opportunity was taken by the Inspectors 
whe.n possible to concern themselves with the work of the teachers 
or pupils in the classroom. Only about a quarter of the schools, 
however, received a routine or full inspection (very few of the 
latter), whereas the Chief Inspector's memorandum to the 
Consultaint stated that there should be two routine inspections 
of each school in a year, in addition to t; e three short visits. 
It would seem from this sample u^ao because of staffing shortages 
in 'Jne Inspectorate and their range of administrative duties the 
sch.ool s ai'e not getting the professional supervision and support 
f^-^at they need. . ' 

Reporting 

ifyK Inspection reports, of which, examples were seen, are written' 
a^'condinc to t\ e ^:;uidelines laid down by the Chief Inspector, 
but no pro-forma is used. A routine inspection is followed by 
a short, but quite thorough report, which is sent to the 
proprietor or rranager of the school with a covering letter from 
\' e Tenior Area Inspector, calling attention to th.e main points 
requiring action. A copy is also sent to the Head. lYie full 
inspection report is a much, fuller document (an example seen. 

1 3 i 
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ran to 12 typewritten foolscap sheets)* and goes into considerable 
detail on every aspect of the school, with a full list of staff, 
their qualifications and salaries. Tliis is also sent with a 
similar covering letter to the manager and a copy to the Head. 

169. In t>e reports seen, the assessment of every lesson in.spected was 
very thorough and detailed, with- attention drawn rather more to 
shortcomings on the part of the teachers and pupils than to good 
work. The reports seen, however, lacked more general constructive 
advice on principles of teaching and learning, common to all 
subjects, that might lead the teachers to' involve their pupils 
more actively in the whole process. 

170. The appointment and promotion of teachers are the responsibility 
of the School Service Board, althou^ the Principal Inspectors-' 
of Primary Education attend tlie meetings of the Board and the 
Inspectors' knowledge of an recommendations about individual 
teachers is taken into account. But, there is no official 
greading of teachers by the Inspectors. 

171. Tl.e following additional information was supplied by the Chief 
Inspector on other activities of the Inspectorate: 

(a) The Area Officers of the Inspectorate hold regular staff 
meetings. There are -regular conferences for Headmasters , 
conducted by the Inspectors, on general activities- in the 
schools. Conferences for the managers and proprietors 
of schools are also arranged by the Inspectors at which 
the Ministry officer in charge of grants-in.-aid is 
usually present. 

132 
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r.o-ne Inspectors !.elp In ^ne planning and development of 
primary school syll^uses through liaison work and 
inspection reports, 
(c) Inspectors organize week-end induction courses for 
teachers. 

fd) Tiey assist in educational plarming through; suggestions 
made to th.e (Tnief Inspector from experience arising from 
school inspections . 
(e' Some Inspectors serve on the committee set up to review 
and recommend textbooks for use in the primary schools, 
(f.) Tne Audio-visual Section of the Ministry, which is under 
the direction of the Ch.ief Inspector, supplies radios 
and telev r\on sets co schools, and organizes workshops 
and semi: ,:^5 for teachers and teachers in training. 
T-e impressionc ained from the above account of the Primary 
Inspec borate .Ir: ;.agos State, and the discussions held at the 
Ministry, is that it is well led by the -Chief Inspector, it 
In cloooly involved in educational developments, and it Is 
Interested in the Job it is doing. But the main obstacles 
to fulfilling its main role as 'advisers^ to teachers, is that 

tiiere are too few Inspectors, they have too many routine 

/ 

administrative duties to perform and they need more opportunitie 
for training and professional self-development. 

133 
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TliE FEDERAL. INSPECTORATE 

173- The case' for establishing a Federal Inspectorate, which has been 
under review for soine years, appears to rest on two main 
considerations. First, the degree to which each of the twelve 
States can be self-siif f iclent in terms of professional manpower 
and of finance in providing an adequate service of inspection 
and supervision of. all the educational institutions for which 
it is responsible. Secondly, and perhaps more positively, th^ 
need to reinforce the work of separate State Inspectorates, with 
a national professional body whose individual and collective 
knowledge and experience of educational standards and developments 
in th.e different States could help in disseminating good 
educational ideas and practices through the schools of the 
country, aind contribute to the formation of national education 
policy and strategy. 

174. As regajrxis the first consideration, it is clear that, at the 

present time, the States are, for the most part, unable to provide 
a fully adequate servioe of Inspection and supervision, particularly 
of their post-primary institutions, but also, as this study has 
sh.own, of their primary schools. On the second point, the setting 
up of a Federal Inspectorate would seem to be a logical development 
of - 'c cooperation achieved between the Federal CJoverninent and the 
States in the establishment of the National Educational ReGearcl^ 
Council, and in the National Curriculum Conference of 1969 and 
subsequent conferences which have provided much of the impetus for 
curriculum reform and development in the individual States. 
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^ rieeislon :.as r.ow been taken lo set up a Federal Inspectorate 

/ 

and a C: lef Federal Inspector has been appointed -to or^Jiize tr.e 
service and recruit a team of Ins^pectors, Th.e following 
es^^blis^.rr.ent has been proposed, thoug}: , at the time of the 
Jonsul tarit^ s visit, not all tr:e posts had been approved by the 
rVderal Ministry: 

1 Chief Inspector; 

1 Deputy Ch;ief Inspector; 

^ Assistant Chief Inspectors for Primary, Cecondary and 

Tech:nical' CoFTTmercial Education; 
5 Senior Principal Inspectors; 
36 Principal Inspectors. 
T.^ e ief Inspector, the Deputy, Assistant Chief Inspectors and two 
of V. e Principal Inspectors are to be based at the new headquarters 
in Lagos, though-, they will, it is expected, regularly take part In 
inspecT.ion themselves. Tr:e 36 Principal Inspectors are -to be based 
!n lYe States, three to each State, but. would not usually be 
citizens of -^.he C ta.ire'i*'! n which t}\ey worked, tiiough seme rnif:;ht be. 
At ohe time of^this visit, 2? had been selected for the service, 
th.ough. appointments had not yet been officially confirmed, and 
recruitment was continuing. Of those selected so far, eleven are 
me-^hers of Siate Inspectorates, eight have had some Inspecting 
experience and eigr:t no. such experience. Four of those appointed 
so far are non-Nigerian's from overseas. 
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177, In the early stages ,^ t>ie -main' function of the Federal Inspectors 
will be to assist the States in the inspection of post-primary 
institutions, (secondary graJnmar, techjiical/comrfiercial and teacher 
training) and througr. inrservice training of teachers and 
curriculum development. The IrisjDectors being appointed, either 
from State^nsspectorstes or from schools or colleges, are 
therefore being selected on their subjpct^qualif ications and 
inspecting/ teaching experience. To date, appointments covered 
the following' areas ; English, history, geography, cultural arts, 
mathematics,- the sciences, commercial and technical education 
and general school organization. ? 

1" . The need' for similar assistance in the field of primary inspection 
and training is acknowledged, but there ar^ no immediate plans for 
providing it, though one of the Assistant Chief Inspectors^ posts 
is designated for primary education. The evidence provided by 
this study of primary inspection in certain of the States, points 
to the" pressing need for more and better inspection and supervision 
of primary schools, for 'coordinating and extending the development 
of the primary curriculum and for improved selection and training 
of Primary School Inspectors. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
the services of a Federal Inspectorate can be developed to * 
collaborate with the States in "meeting these needs. 

179- The relationships established by the Federal Inspectors based in 
the States with their colleagues in the State Inspectorates will 
be of crucial importance if they ar^ to work together 'harmoniously 
in the common task of raising educational, standards. As the 
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Ctiler ]nr.pector emphasized in discussions, they will be V.iere to 
collaborate to the full with the State Ministries mid Inspectors 
as professional educational advisers and not as watchdogs of 
■ Federal expenditures on education. Their acceptability in the 
States will depend on their professional expertise and skill 
' and their sensitivity to the States' needs, and not on assumed 
prestige. 

180. Before they take up tVieir posts at the beginning of next, 
academic year, they will attend a th.ree-week seminar, devoted 
both: to inspection practices and to subject developments. This is 
being organized by the Chief Federal Inspector, who will have 

the assistance of two retired expatriate Inspectors, with 
experience of inspection and curriculum development in arts 
and science subjects respectively. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

181. In each of the five States visited in the course of this study the 
inspection and supervision of primary schools operates against a 
background of rising enrolments due to a growing child population 
and an ever-increasing proipprtion of that population being given 
the opportunity of a basic education of six years. Trie 
proportion varie"^ considerably from State to State, but there is 

a doLer.c:inaU;5n to equalize educational opportunity between the 
States and to move towards the goal of universal primary education 
in ti:e country as a wliole. Tlie expansion taking place inevitably 
brings its problems and strains on resources of manpower and 
tihance. There is the need for more and better sch.ool 
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acccrnrnodation; many schools afford a poor environment for 

modern methods of teaching younger children, and in the cities 

many are overcrowded and must work on two shifts. Books ajnd 

classroom equipment are often in short supply. Many of the 

teachers, working often against these handicaps, still lack 

the personal education and the professional training necessary 

to give their pupils a stimulating and relevant educational 

experience. In these circumstances the safeguarding and 

improvement of educational standards in the primary schools 

calls for a mobilization of all available resources and 

agencies concerned with c[ualitative development - the training 

colleges and Institute of Education, the units responsible for 

curriculum development and the production of books and teaching 

aids for the schools, the broadcasting services, the heads of 

the schools. and the Inspectorate. 

l32. Our particular concern in this study has been with the Primary 

Inspectorate, and as we sought to emphasize in the introduction 

of this paper the changing role of the Inspector shows his 

or 

responsibility for giving constructive and creative advice and guidance 
in hifi visits to schools and through in-service training. But 
our visits and the observations we made underlined the importance 

of close working relationships between the Inspectorate and the 
Qvtl'or acencies of development referred to above and of careful 
planning of all these services both at Ministry Headquarters and 
in the Zones and Districts. The Inspector visiting a school 
must be able to rely on its having sufficient books and enough 
basic teaching equipment to implement any suggestions he makes 
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on teacKiing method or class orgainlzation. He should be familiar^ 
with ihe work of the training colleges and. collaborate to the full 
with their staff in the guidance "'of young teachers and in in- 
service training. And he should be kept fully in the picture 
of what is taking place in the devising of new curricula or 
the use of the mass media in education. Our conclusion is that 
suc^: good working cooperation does exist in many areas but is by 
no means universal; especially at Zonal and District levels 
rather more coordinated planning is needed of the services of 
the Primary Inspectorate with other services and agencies to 
assure tha£ the schools derive the maximum benefit. 
Organization of the Inspectorate 

In four of the five States visited, although there was some 
variation in the organizational stnacture of the Ministries, 
the Cl-.ief Inspector of Mucation and his or her senior 
colleagues had overall responsibility for the planning and 
advancement of the different sectors of education in the 
oLate and combined administrative with professional functions. 
Only in Mid-Western State, where the Ministry had very recently 
been reorganized, was the Inspectorate Division under the Cliief 
Inspector to be exclusively concerned with professional 
inspection and supervision of educational institutions and 

^^'V:-: development. The advantages of the system to be 
found .in L'.e majority of the States are that th.e senior officers 
of I'r.e Inspectorate are closely involved In planning and 
dove.l opmont. in bot!' t.: oir quantitative and their qualit.ative 
aspoc'.n. T: e dinadvantafies app ar to be that the Principal 
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Inspect&rs and Chief Rducation Officers in charge of the ' • 
different sectors of education are so heavily engaged In the 
general administration arising from planning and development 
that they cannot devote as much attention as appears desirable 
•to the planning and control of inspection activities in the 
field and to giving professional guidance and leadership to the whole 
body of the Inspectorate. Our view was that the Principal Inspector 
or Chief Education Office for Primary Education with whom we 
had most dealings, needed some. relief on the administrative 
side, so that he could keep in close touch with the activities 
of the Primary Inspectorate througi'iout the State, supervise 
its training and keep under constant review the strategy of 
inspection and supervision and the progress of curriculum 
development and in-6ervice training. 

In the field the Inspectorate is divided' into a number of Zones 

or Areas covering the various administrative divisions or districts 

in the State and each lieaded by a Senior Inspector. He has a 

dual responsibility. First, as the senior representative of the 

Ministry in his Zone or Area he is the chief professional adviser 

in the case of the Northern States feo the I/5cal Education Authorities 

with.in his area of Jurisdiction, and In the caise of the Southern 

States, such as East-Central or Western, to the Divisional School 

Boards. In this capacity he has a wide range of administrative, professlona! 

and representational duties to exercise on behalf of the Ministry. At the 

sarae'^tlme, . he Is the leader of a team of Inspectors In his ^Zone or Area, 

MO . 



who In the case of the Primary Inspectors are generally based 
in the divisions or districts, and he plaris, coordinates and 
supervises their activities, vets their reports on schools and 
orp;anizes the programmes of in-service training for teachers. 
In two of t}ie States visited , North-Central and 'East-Central , 
a wise step had been taken to appoint to his 'staff inspecting 
oi'fioers to relieve him of some of his administrative and 
representational duties vis-a-vis th.e Authorities or Uie Boards 
and to enable him to devote more time and attention to the 
planning and supervision of inspection. This is certainly 
desirable if the optimum use is to be made of the services of 
the Assistant Inspectors to the schools and the teachers; and 
it would be beneficial if Jenior Inspectors could themselves, 
as far as th.eir other duti'^s permit, take part with Assistant 
Inspectors in the inspection of primary schools, 
7; e As3istant> Inspectors, who carry the main responsibility tor 
pri T:ary In^pec tion , are assigned a number of schools in th.e 
distrlpLs or divisions in which they are based, and are expected 
to maintain close liaison with, the Education Officers or Secretaries 
o:' Cci'ool Boards w},o have tlie administrative responsibili ty tor ^!.e 

0 

rsnhooln. In Morti:-Gentral State there w^s only one grade of 
A. r 'r, ^ant Inspector wh.ereas , for example, in Western State there 
vN'or''* I our *;5i^adon , wj i.h consequent opportunity for promotion and 
additional responsibility whicli is very desirable in their career 
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standard. Ti-iey are, for the most part, 'General* Inspectors, in 
Ore sense that they inspect and advise on all aspects of the 
schools' work though in some States some Assistant InsF>ectors have 
special responsibility for physical eduo.-^ '! on, rural science 
and domestic science. Our conclusion is that there is a case, 
particularly at a time of rapid change in the content and 
methods of primary education, for strengthening the service 
Y can be offered to the schools by appointing more Inspectors 
with specialist training and qualifications in the various 
subjects of the curriculum. We would suggest that such 
specialists should have a small assignment of schools as 
General Inspectors to keep them in' touch with the work of the 
school as a whole and its' problems and to see their specialist 
field in the context of the whole curriculum. But they would 
devote- a good deal of their time to /assisting their colleagues 

( / \ 

with Inspection visits to schools dn other d^istricts and to 
organizing short courses for teacliers in th^ir specialist fields 

and to providing curriculum materials fc^ the schools. They 

I 

.would, in fact, be subject advisers covering a wider area of 
the State. Trjeir number "and^deploymWt would depend on the 
organization of the Inspectorate in a particular State, but 
we would estimate trat a ratio of 10 specialists to 50 General 
Inspectors would be about the right balance. 
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1 >-3^ aii-'ina i'rlmary InspecLorate 

136. in 5:iosL of trie Staler: visited tbiere Is the problem of recruiting 

ov.ouirX. rrien and women of thie rigiit personality and professional y 

, V^'-^ 

/• background to/ fill all •:.e posts in the current establisiiKjent and 



in some the problerr of retaining them long enough in the service 
lo K3ive It stability.' In North-Central, Western and Lagos states, 
tr.e numrer 6s all Assistant Inspec tors *in pose (l4B) falls s}iort 
of L:.e rombindd eslablisl.ment {?44) by 40 per cent. If all the 
pos^s 'were filled In these States the ratio of Inspectors to 
teac'r.ers would Approximate to 1:150, which can be considered 
satisfactory if \lhe schools are to be visited regularly and the 
t.each.ers, many ol\ whom are undertrained or untrained, to be given 

full support and help. In East-Central State the number of 

\ 

Assistant Inspectlors needs to be increased by about 100 if a 

I 

satisfactory ratjjo is to be achieved. 

I 

\ 
x 

Hccrul^:^rnen' and I'^ining , " • 

\ 

Inspectors of prima^Vy schools are in the main recruited from 

: oads or senior teae^.ers in the ^primary schools or the staff of 

prirary training colleges! Many of them ^are well-qualified non-graduates, 

i.e. , they have gained a Nigerian Certificate in Education after 

a tV.ree-year course in an Advanced Teacher Training College following _ 

3 course to -'/.^e Grade II Teacher^s Certificate, or they possess its 

equivalent.' they are expected to riave taught in a primaj^y school 

for a minimum of* five to seven years. The exception is Mid-Western 

Sta'.e, where a decision l^.as been taken to recruit a wholly graduate 

TnspecLorate wl ich will inspect both primary and secondary scViools 
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mainly on the ground that such Inspectors were, likely to command 
the confidence and respect of the primary teachers to a greater 
degree than the former non-graduate Primary Inspectors. Promotion 
from the Assistant Inspector grade to the grade of Inspector and 
above is limited by the fact that the latter nufit possess a 
university degree. A difficulty experienced particularly in 
North-Central State, where, as in other Northern States, there is a 
shortage of Nigerian graduates, is that the young Assistant 
Inspector with a N.C.E. is anxious to proceed to a lAniversity 
if he can secure'entry, to increase his academic qualifications-; 
and hence his career prospects/ In that State there Is considerable, 
instability in the Prkjiary Inspectorate as many Assistant Inspectors 



stay only a very short time in the sei^vijce before moving on to, a 
university. It is therefore, intended to recruit in the future 
mainly experienced primary school Heads with a Grade II qualification 
rather than yourger men with the N.C.E, 
183. Trie problem of recruiting Primary Inspectors in sufficient numbers 
and of the right quality, in terms both of peJ*sonal^ 
characteristics and professional ability and .experience. 
Is not easy to resolve. One foresees In the longer term a better 



educated and trained teacher entering the primary schools as more 

students with a full secondary education enter the training colleges 

and better qualified Heads in charge of the schools, from 

whom inspectors will ma;lnly be recruited. But the whole career 

stinioture of the Inspedtorate needs to be considered from the point 

of view of the men or women who inspects primary schools. 

First, Just as the training colleges are staffed 
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by both graduates and non-graduates, so the Primary Inspectorate 
might, well be composed of both. If, as seems likely, the 
Nigerian Universities award a degree In primary education, 
p/aruicularly to those with good teaching experience in a primary 
school, such graduates vlSuld be likely to be valuable recruits 
to the Primary Inspectorate. Secondly, it Is important that 
there should be a ladder of promotion within the 
se>vice whic}i' rewards merit and provides an incentive. Some 
States do provide such a ladder thraught posts of Senior and 
Higher Assistant Inspector, but not all. Perhaps a change of 
nomenclature to that 6f Primary School Inspec^r >and the 
disappearance of the word 'Assistant' would jhelp. ThirdlJ^y^ 
liberal opportunities should be provided for him to add to his 
qualifications and expertise with financial recognition through 
attendance at a series of long- vacation courses and tb^rough 
correspondence^ . - " / 

1*39. At Vr.e present time something is done in most otates to prepare 

V^e newly appointed Inspector for his duties by a short induction 
course ^conducted by Chief and Senior Inspectors from the Ministry 
and the Zones. Certain University Institutes of Education for 
example, at Ahmadu Bello In Zarla and at Nsukka wlth assistance from the 
British Council or Unicef, have also provided short course for 
Pri::..:v Ins^pectors on an inter-State basis. Inspectors ar^Henab^-ed to 
'attend the Federal-^onsored- courses- at Nigerian Universities, 
h.eld during- vacations on developments In the primary curriculum, 
and several are given the opportunity to pay study-visits overseas . 
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be increased, for above all, he needs to go on learning and 



keeping abreast of current ideas and developments in primary 



education, if he is to stimulate his schools and teachers. 



But we would think there is a good case for establishing on 



a national or regional basis a more substantial initial 



course of education emd training for those appointed to 



inspect and supervise primary schools. The content of such 
a course would have to be carefully considered, but there 

would seem to be needed at least three main components; -first, the 



art and techniques of inspection and supervision, including systems of 
evaluation, guidance and counselling,* report-writing and in-service trainir 
secondly, modem deyelopments in prijnary cmrlculiun and teaching methods; 
thirdly, the relationship of the Inspector to other education services. 

For the staffing' of such a course we see the need for a * 
partnership between. the staff of an Institute of Education and 
senior, experienced Inspectors. Such a course^ mi ght^-be of the 
* sandwich' variety, combining formal training with field 



experience. It seems desirable for the ^ newly- formed 

Federal Inspectorate to assist in such training. And there is 

much to be said for bringing together Inspectors from different 

States both at' this inital stage of their careers and also when 

they have gained experience. The visitor to several States 

gets the impression that the Inspectorates, especially those 

working in the field, tend to work in some isolation from orte another 

and would benefit from sharing ideas and experiences across 
State boundaries . 146 
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i''0. In North-Central State there was a handbook for 

Primary Inspectors, very recently revised at the Institute of 
Education, Ahmadu Bello University^ for use in the Northern States, 
w^ic:l provided very useful guidance on inspection procedures and 
• '^e assessment of work in different areas of the primary 
(:i;rr": culurr;. In other States there was no such h.andbook or manual 
of r,U3ge Colons, tluug!. tr.er^ was talk of one being produced, 
T-QU^?h: t.hese are individual differences between States in some. 

\ jnspecLion procedures and in subjects of the curriculum, as well 

\ ' * ^ ' 

\ ^a^ ir t' e form- of inspection reports, there is a great deal of 

\ cdnu:;Qj;i> ground. It would seem unnecessary for each State to 

prepare its own h.andbook ab Initio and the Northern one might 

perhaps be used, with any necessary adaptations. In other States, 

I^inc ^ ions and Activities 

a study of the various duties assigned to the Primary, Inspectors , 
derived from lists supplied by Chief Inspectors and from discussions 
w: U ::-roups of Inspectors and their answers to questionnaires, suggests 

^r. i: ey often liave to spend an undue proportion ^pf their time on 
routine tasks of an adniinistrative nature. In consequence , they 
are less able r.o fulfil their proper professional 'functions in the 
rlasr^roor- with t.he oVildren and wit:; teachers, observing, assesninr: 
juv.i :';vih.i^-, useful and' constructive advice and help, and in working 
Kit.: Leac-;ers on (-ourses , seminars and workshops. It is appreciated 
t'.a*. in t-.e restructuring of educational, adiriinistration that f:as 
' :.aKen place in many States in recent years there are still weaknesses 
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In the staffing of the loc^l administration emd management of the 
schools, which Injposed added responsibilities on the Inspectorate. 

But it is desirable that they should be relieved as far as ^ 
possible from tasks ^which reduce the impact they might make on the' 
quality of the work In the schools, ajid which could be more 
usefully performed by administrative education officers. 

Planninp; and Control of Inspection 
lo2. The overall planning and coordination of the day-to-day work of 
the Primary Inspecorkte is the responsibility of the Zonal or 
Area Inspector and t}:e Inspectors are required to submit to him 
for approval, usually; monthly, programmes of their ac^tlvltles and 
returns of work carried out. He also is expected to jscrutlnlze 
written reports befoVe th.ey are Issued. It proved difficult 
to obtain at the various offices visited up-to-date records of 
the number and type of inspections carried out, and only in Lagos State 
Ministry were such detailed schedules of Inspection-visits available. 
V^^ile, clearly, ti e individual Inspector should have a good deal of 
freedom to plan, his programme in accordance with U\o needs of the 
schools, and teachers assigned to him, which he should know bes-, 
31 is important that the Heads of t^ie Inspectorate at Ministry 
Headquarters and Senior Inspector? in the Zones should keep themselves 
fully' informed of what might be termed the ''sta.tG of inspection' in 
the various parts of the State and be In a position to deploy the 
services of the field staff in the most effective manner. It is 
also importsunt that they should be in a position to plan and control 
a general strategy of Inspection and supervision for the guidance 
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•'V 'I'-er. ari'.i ir: f'ort.ain pLacor. (:onf;enlra to on a 

rar'lf'.uar '.ype oi inspec^:on vir.l t or to carry out t.rrourh 
■■e Vvi.j:a.ry I nr:p^' c * ora^ e a ntuciy of par-lcular oducat/lonal 
r-ror.lerrc L'rour:.. •/ e narr.pling of a nuri^ber of primary gcj.-ioo.is 

. rdcr -o prori\:ce a -omposite report which would be helpful in 
■ ■ * : a ! i 1. : c i e:: anci do r,ern] n 1 1^:^:; pr I ori c.':^ . 
■. -^T' '"^ 1 } 0 ' ^ I ^ > r't 

^'-T-'' ^r^,' r.avurally difrerenl lyres oT inspectLon ?r...i :nr.poc*or- 
■".r,:':-. Tie i.i'ad i * ; onal type Is ;:.e f'^iil IrispecMon, unual i y 
-ir.:-...",:u-.e(i lo i- o ooi in advance, carried out by one or More 
:r.:;rf?c-or£ accord jn;^ ^o size of t.i^e ir^crool and varyJn^r ii» 

\e:'uri: of i.l::.o npeni on ii; Ti.i.r is usually a very t.^ orou^:'^ 
nx.nrr'::e, coverln..: every aspect of t.} e school' s work,, life and 
r-'! :_er'ia] coridiMoris s^nd followed I'V a wrltt-^-n report, in s^rrit? 
y a or: foilowir.:' a pro-romia, in o'^ .ern written at. -.ve dir.ere-ion 
■ ■ r'OPOT';y :-or , :.f.Ol:^/;^ i:::'i*vi !.y follow'nr cor'-ain 

,: 'y- oT*e :n t.': e or:.er, ru\:\ir.e insp)eb tion-visi t, 

•.• ■ • -a \ f roil')wec: t ;," a r^^por*.. , 1 ' w:^ lc:: may be of . a more 
acvisory nature and rather less Judicial than the full 
insipection. There is also the ^ ' brief visit, which may 
te concerned with one of the administrative tacks referred to 
. :r. the list ol the Inspector's duties. Discussibns with inspectors and 
.ear;::; ^ y r-ri -^^cuyv r:^:oolj:, and elr repli^^s to ques lions » 
elir-;;-f:d zorc fj : f terenr-es in vlevjpoinl ^^n t) e relaMvo value oi 

'^;iy^^rcn^. 'lyrcti o;" innpoctlon :-e gc' oo] and :x) l:.c Tririix^c ^-or-. 
;• w ':ld per:.ap:: re lair lo conclude tr.a:. t'.e i;er^(::: of i,r.e r:c:AH'l:: 
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must appreciate tyie visit when the Inspector could spend a good 
-deal of time in observation of work and particularly in discussion 
wi tn the class teachers about their teaching methods. Clearly 
the advisory role of the Inspector^ referred^to In the 
Introduction of this paper, was regarded as especially valuable; 
though' it. was fully admitted that the .Inspector' s visit helped 
lo keep the slack teacher 'up to the mark* , Our own conclusion 
is that Uie Inspector should be able to pay at least two thorough 
'routine.- visits to all his schools each year, concentrating 
particularly on class work, axxi that a full inspection should be 
carried out once in three years. 

Reporting 

A rtumber of inspection reports of different kinds were kindly »ade 
available during our visits to the States. Some of these, 
especially those- following a full inspection, were very 
compreh.ensive in nature and gave'a careful assessment of the work 
of the various classes and teachers and also of the physical 
conditions. Others, particularly those VJritten on a pro- forma, 
tended to be somewhat perfunctoi*y in assessment arid recommendations. 
It is--perhaps hazardous to generalize from the small sample seen, 
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•j::aT\v ; :r,nrei;r. i i.)ri, was l:.al '~ore emp: asis mio.-*- : ave c-'eer; inid 
.r.- r*Mc ve 5^uiL*«.:t:jr>*..ionn lor develoi'-'^ni in rr.et/!:ods oV -.eac:" : i: 
^'ir^ Lnr*. T:,ere was ceri^alnly plenty of rvidenc^ that the 
■'.^ :-e:vr''. dl..: lead 1,0 aclion on I: e par'^- ol' Local 

• n A u ; . r r 1 : , .1 o or 1 • i v i s 1 o n a I c • o o 1 Board s Ij y way o i 

v*?:-.--: -r in sLai':':n*:, acco::jrodal: on rmd equipment. On the other 
:\'inv I r.s'joo : orr. reierred d i tTlcu] i.ies of eii^'UririK"" that 
-:'::h' : [rr^o] y [u^r expenditure were carr.^:vi ou:. , bec^ivirsr- 

. ial a] Icc a "^lo nr> '.o Sc'nooI lioaj^d^ were .slrloLiy jotiL roiled 
" .''■,rive Iv^ardand :,:,e i-ii ni t.ry . ■';.^?re was also- not. I nrrr^q^u^^i • 
cism : ro:ri .1 nspec )rr; M.at reports r'equir'iig ac:.ion were ^.el'l 
f ofi lceo oi' V: e Ministry or t'.e manag:n^^ au'rorlty. 

♦ ' vi '^Valriirif^ cvf ' " eacf-crr; 

: most v;t;-ia:de lYinowionr; of Li e InspecLOT' ir, i- e p.ai'^ 

a;.-i5 In t:.e .i n-Gorv: .::e traininf^: o t teac:.ers. in sever'al of 
.'t ..'^"f:; a .-:ood deal ei:\p- .slf^Is wan i^e's.rirZ placed on \: .\r : cn 
■ : '.he oppor :./;ni '.y bo ': of a; :.cr .c:jn/'; and leanrliw/; ai-o'iK. 
' ; : . • 7 p e s o 0 ^ : r ■ o e : , s etr i n ar n ar \6 v) o ks : o p s in w-r , i c ■ ' - : e 
r^y ^ nr^ or ?^ were oari. • c ipa'. 1 i^f', A .'iood deal of ro^:pon:>:! : li 
>;! :, • e f.,.\f:ai ov Area Inspector for crawiiir:; up r^rps- -ai.i.nor, 
Oo. er' oourner differeriw kinuj cmd unir:^: •/ i.' rer^curccr; -"-f 
f^i:: of 1 n:i^ver • •r:- and ;>i,ere wa:: none variation in e way i r; 
~^ie. A ^'""■"cfj/l trai.eP7y'' obsorvecJ wan for- t: c ir'inclpaJ 
o r' !or li'ir^ary -Oducation a'. Minisi.ry : leadquar tern , in 
ra"..on sor;et.:r;ca Wu, :-r, an a^^ency sue as un-:c(.'x \o ar-rari'se 
:r,inal/ course a' e cer. oi'e on a particular subjno'^ )f 
r;;:*.ar'y '.au'ri culu:', fr.r^ '1 r:npec tors , '..raining crilicr/.'. nta^f 
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and i.eads of sci.ool.^:, and I'or tiie members of this course, in tr eir 
imT. , to arraiif-^e courses for teac;;ers in their areas. Particular-iy 
'■ 1 Tiportan'c were th.e courses held for t}:e Heads of primary schools 
in school organi2a:.ion and oupervision. Crood cooperation seems to 
exist between i:.e Inspectorate and the staff of teacher training 
colleN^es in' th.e organization and conduct of in-service courses and 
in :,:.e supervision of your.:^' teachiers in ti:e proSatlonary period. 
T.' e creation of Teac: ers' In-Service emd Curriculum Centres, as envisaged 
in North-Central State, which provided a focal point for discussion, 
lecture-demonstrations, the display of pupils' work and the making of 
ciirr Lculvt-:: naterials, could do much to increase tl^e responsibility 
oT h" e teaching foroe for its own professional development. Tr e 
Inspectorate and tho staff of training colleges could provide 
val'^able assistance in ■.^Gir operation. 
'Jurr: c::luTi Development 
l^^b. T' e process of reforr^ of ti;e prir.ary 'school curriculum, given 

; * r. h^petus by l- National Curriculurri Conferences field In recent 
yearr;, and greatly a£,sisted by the work undertaken in syllabup 
construction and in-service training in the Institutes of 
Education of some Nigerian Universities, has gone much further in 
some States than in others. T\\e number of scl^iools in th.e six 
Nor:- em States associated wit!: the reforms being carried out. under 
t' hr.lecco, Uni cef project at the Institute of Education, Ahmadu 
Bello University is being increased and more ^Mobile Teacher 
Trainers* appointed to guide its implementation. '\it its extension 
to all the primary schools in U:ese States will I'equire very 
con.s ; derable financial outlay as a /nassive progrcimme of retraining 
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: • •':::":er'n ar:<.i 'ruioe'i of Prirriary IpiSpec^ors. Tn Lap;o5 ."^taie 

•■: rr^ 1 ..'uiiir' ] nz reaor.ed t.l:e fourt.: r^rade of l;.e pr1r. = r:.' 
■..■■"■..7 :.:.e University of Lacos :.an cooper?.*, en olosely 

."'a'e ! ^j.:". i :i vry in retraining \: e Leac::er^ for 
.--.'err-ei to the visitor that progress wouid be more even If 
ln;e:o we:^ closer liaison between the States in the adoption 
cf rK'w syllabuses in subjects in which, there was not likely to be 
7.; -.rin^aVlon between States in syllabus-content, as for exaninle 
It; f'.'igllsh, mathematics and science, while allovrinR 
: .-'rUa':^:! In subject.^ such as social studies, indigenous 
: ?. • . -r ; ■ -r-r r v.r. c r-? a I v ar ";,s ere pa r 1 1 c mI ar social or cu 1 i.iir al 
' \ • . . o p 1 a;.' 1 \ : /^o r pan. T: e Pr 1 r::ar y I n n p o c * o i' n 1 la ve a 
... -^.^ --.-/^ r'ecp-"^nc i bi 1 i v.y for helping t-.e i^a .^' oro * 

r.- : new •:on;on: atvi tea'^-nnv; "-e^.^-ods, and lor ac^L- I r.:/\ :y,: 
• nrovidin;^ feedba^-k uo '.re variour currlcuin'r 

: •T'-n'^; 'W; :o : ave prodnced v/ e ovll abuser., 1;. ;r ore fore 
- :: . i n bo thoroughly versed in the principles 

- ■ ■ . ' i ' . ' n ; r. \ * . : n o • v p r o - : r ^ r :r. :i - for e xarn pie Lie ,e a i^f n ' o . ' 

-i.': '\ iiO.^ond l.an^sVa,';e and r:oderT^i rr:a L: -^.'Ta cr*. - If o;/ 
''^ ■ r: :,:^onr'?i er :n I'l.e 5:c-ooio'and do r:ov^.'' Ir .ar. cbo'k t/.a:. 
• • ■ a e .: n i"o 1 1 ..^ win*; Ins fr \i c t ■ ^ o n c embodied In n e a c ' . o r n ' 

'"'^'-a.; Ir.- z Aid?., '-.ar-s y.ed'^a 

■ ' reapply f '.ex'.bocks and foao* In^ aid t.o l.fe go 
: ';e romonsibili of fne locial 7'>iuca".lon Au t.: or! M or, or 
Divisional School Boards or the Voluntary Agencies, where these 

; 1 .1 : -..'.^ r , a e ^ f ' e 5 c: • r^ o I c- , t- 'r . o In s pv ■ ^ '.or a - .e Is ex p L od lo -z i v ^ ? 
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prof encionai advice or. ^:.ese rriatterc botr to V.:e autrorltier and 
■..^ ••.e t.eacNers. It, war; evident froT. tr.e visits we were able to 
" a r:^* * o so !ne prim ar y schools and Tro discussions w i t r. Ins r ■,; i o r c 
3.r.r, '.eac: err. ;.^at '-'any c-;: ools still lack tr.e books and cquipr.er. t 
reeled it e :;:lld is ". o be Sui^.ulated to take a r::ore acidve pai' ' 
i :r. learning ?>nd • Is interests are to be aroused. The essential 
b-^oks a:~d basic equ^p'-^.ent t-us r be -^arie available, but tr e 
r'-jsi^'.r.^et':] :.ea-t'.er» : elped by a rosourceful inspecLor, can do . 
a "••-^•d deal enric- t.: .e pupils' wor^'"' by making si*^ple eq'c.^. pn^r.-. 
''ro:r. local ^na'..erials arid by rriakin^^ t\i] : use of t'^ie scool'^^ 
cnvi :"^:v^c".::.. FarMcular empbasis, Tt'crGfcre, needs Lo -be placed 
r.-o'": in ' '* e In-service trainin-"]; of teachers and in 1r. -service 
Tain", n^^' cov.rses for Inspectors, on activities which 
will develop crea'ive skill a.nd i^esourcefulness in ar:., craf'.r. 
ani i • ■ o r iak: nr o f n i "^p 1 e s c i en c e ap para tus and ^ nd e ed in writ 1 r 
p' ;c*':r , ;]avs and storic::. 

Vb c'^e p^'^'-.:* i :d 0 » vir:*:* vJere paid '.^ t' e A\>i(i i o- Vi sua! ana 
' " . road ; Pi r, 'in:] un i t s ar : o c j a t eel v/ i *\ ] " t : e M 1 n i s t r 1 o s o f Ed u c a t i c. n 
".o '■^in .some impression \: e lise bein,^ rnade of t} eir services 
.:r. '^ "e development, oT primary education and t' e assistance given 
by the Inspectorate. In general, there seemed to be a need 
for extending the number atnd type of radio programmes for younger 
children, and for involving the field Inspectorate more fully 
in evaluating the use- made of the media in the schools and 
providing regular feedback. 
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' r •. r \z paror i^'^rors : as beon Iciid or. "^-.e need i'^or r'^pui^^-r 

• ■ --^:N.--^r enaM.^d :.r.' vjrit all Mr, scroolr7 ar^^ no l '-rroly 

r ^ ; ' ^ I a V i ve i ;/ e a f: ;/ or" ac o ^ ^ , > 1 i 1 arl y , to j ud r ^ ; 'ro rr. r ar. ;,■ 
_ ■ • ^ r.n;T"5 J-ora ■ -c " ' "Ic'^c s(?o:"> , v^e is a r^^'^^^ ' -^o^g 
■- 1 Tio 1 i ous o I 1 c e ^: orr.:"od a 1 or^ aJi-'"; po t ^ c i 1 1 i ec3 1 'or l;/ r 1. r.;^: , 
* r^iproduc tion ro -.-at Inspect. or '-ar^ ge;. -..'^^rour;'. 

..- r.-.-r, '.o- wc— k . re exp^^d i L! c^i.'^rly and e identl^y* 'v^lie in 
- - ■ ..>". ' '^d^/a^; " 'r-^:.L bookJv j ^'nri. 1 ■ v-r-'^ 

:*::r : o uco Tncpectorr 'J:.\c. was '/^-^ fi'oin ur-tvers^"-! . ^ 
■ ■ y a'"*'^ I" e er.r oi;rc'^J?;^d t>o i<eer up '.t.eir ^^rfi rea':iin/ an<^i 
.•: ■ "^/•:rt. .avc access t,o books; a:':d , as In j-aBoc ''-^tc^te, w:'^ 
■•-^^adi" of -he Inf^pec torate can do nrjch to stlmiJlate the inter^^t 
of the field staff in educational developments by recort^^ti^i^^il^^; 
r ocKr> ard articles, and by issuing regular circular le'tters and 
: liiizj of information. 
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